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HE German rush came to an end at the beginning 
of the week. Both sides started digging 
themselves in, and a lull descended upon the 

battlefield—the lull of preparation. It seems agreed 
that the enemy are preparing a further blow. They 
have the resources; for although about 90 of their 
divisions have been through the fire, the proportion 
which have been utterly broken for the time being cannot 
be large enough to preclude their bringing others in. 
The return which they have so far obtained is in itself 
an inadequate compensation for their losses; only if 
it were proved the stepping-stone to a more decisive 
success would Hindenburg and Ludendorff be able to 
justify their casualty lists. Such a success might be 
sought either by driving on to Amiens through the head 
of the new German salient, or (more probably, perhaps) 
by breaking out in a new part of the front. 


* = * 


Later information entirely confirms the diagnosis of 
the original battle of March 21-8 which we attempted 
last week; and the names of our Army Commanders 
have now become public property. The heaviest 
German attack on the first day was directed against 
our Third Army under General Byng, and was completely 
repulsed. Our defeat was the defeat of our Fifth Army 





under General Gough, which was driven in on the 
south of St. Quentin on March 21st, “ broken through ” 
north of it on March 22nd, and handled so badly on 
the retreat that both the line of the Crozat Canal and 
that of the Somme were lost, contact with the French 
would have been lost but for extraordinary French 
exertions, and contact with the Third Army was only 
preserved by the brilliant extemporisations of a stray 
officer, General Carey, who improvised a fighting force 
out of a collection of non-combatant units and with 
it baffled the Germans for six days, The appointment 
of General Gough to command the army on this critical 
sector certainly calls for explanation. He held two 
fighting commands last year—on the Ancre, when the 
Germans succeeded in withdrawing practically unharmed 
from the trap which they were in, and in Flanders during 
the disastrous early stages of the battle, which only 
began to go well for our arms after he had been removed 
and replaced by General Plumer. It was very commonly 
expected at the Front last autumn that he would find 
his way home; certainly few can then have supposed 
that in 1918 Sir Douglas Haig would entrust him with 
the all-important defence of one of the two sectors where 
the German attack was likeliest. It is difficult not to 
think that under another commander the Fifth Army, 
like the Third, might have held its ground. 


* ok * 


In the course of the German advance there have been 
two great organised onslaughts as ambitious as those 
of the first two days. One of these was east and north- 
east of Arras, extending to the Vimy Ridge sector 
held by our First Army, under General Horne. The 
weight of artillery and infantry employed was as great 
as, and probably greater than, that used about St. 
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Quentin. Yet General Horne, like General Byng, was 
absolutely ful im beating off his assailants with 
the very heaviest losses—a cireumstanee which only 
confirms the conclusion which we drew in the last 
paragraph. The other monster attack was on the 
French along the wide front which now runs from 
Moreuil to the south of Lassigny. This was an “ open- 
warfare” infantry battle, neither side having much 
artillery beyond field guns. The eventual success of 
the French in stopping this desperate southward thrust 
has for the time being saved Paris, just as the resistance 
of Generals Byng and Horne has saved the Channel 
ports. 
* * * 

The work of the British airmen has been somewhat 
slowed down during the week—perhaps by the handicap 
of lost aerodromes—but their general superiority seems 
unshaken. Two remarkable steps have been taken 
to enhance the unity of the Allied forces. General 
Foch has been given authority to “co-ordinate the 
strategy ’’ of the Allied armies on the West—no bad 
arrangement, provided that it is kept at “‘ co-ordination,” 
and is clearly understood not to abrogate the principle 
that the British Army, like the French, fights under a 
commander of its own nationality. The American 
Government have consented—temporarily and until 
the units of its new Army have battle-experience— 
to allow some of them to be brigaded with British and 
French units. This is certainly much the quickest and 
best way of initiating them ; and the American Govern- 
ment by agreeing to adopt it have given proof of chival- 
rous disinterestedness and practical wisdom. 


* * % 


The most important novelty about Count Czernin’s 
latest speech was his announcement that the recent 
conversations as to peace had been terminated by 
France’s intransigence about Alsace-Lorraine. To this 
M. Clemenceau answers, “ Count Czernin lies” : which 
is no doubt true, but scarcely exhaustive. Not that 
at this moment there seems any profitable opening for 
peace discussion. As General Smuts observes, Ger- 
many’s action in the East and her election for a great 
offensive prove her present temper, and Count Czernin’s 
own speech is the speech of a man with whom dealings 
are really impossible unless we abandon everything we 
are fighting for. About some of his remarks there is 
always a plausible, semi-sympathetic air. He is an 
educated man, with civilised manners and a conception 
of what more idealistic people want. Nevertheless his 
professed belief in President Wilson’s “‘ four principles ” 
stands condemned as sheer humbug in the light of his 
remarks about Rumania and Serbia, which are en- 
couraged to hope for new territories on condition that 
they behave themselves, and his non-possumus attitude 
towards the subject races of the Austrian Empire. 
His reflections on domestic discontent in Austria- 
Hungary would not, we may congratulate ourselves, 
have been made had not the situation been serious ; 
and it is notable that his anxiety for peace (at his own 
price) leads him not only to angle for all he is worth 
with phrases borrowed from our mouths, but even to 
suggest how much more enlightened Austria is than 





her Ally—a suggestion we are fully entitled to read 

into his studious reference to the Utopianism of his 

own Emperor, 
* * 

News from Russia is scarce. What there is of it 
suggests that those who believed Bolshevism and 
Prussianism to be as oil and water were right in their 
expectations; for what resistance is being put up 
against the German encroachments comes from the 
Bolsheviks, sections of the bourgeois inclining to support 
the Germans as re-establishers of order. The report 
that Odessa had been recaptured from the Germans 
remains unauthenticated. There are signs that the 
Bolshevik Government is proceeding with internal 
reorganisation more rapidly than had been expected. 
The mere fact that Moscow, and still more Petrograd, 
seem to have escaped the actual famine which threatened 
them in the winter suggests that steps have been taken 
to restore the circulation of the food supply and to 
improve the running of the railways. Japanese inter- 
vention in Asia is still merely an idea; and it is now 
occurring to some of our most intemperate newspapers 
that their previous facile diagnosis of the Russian 
Revolution was inaccurate and that, however disagree- 
able the Eastern situation may be, an onslaught on 
our part against the Bolsheviks will do nothing to 
improve it. 

- * * 

The hit scored by the long-range gun trained on 
Paris on Good Friday had consequences which are 
sufficiently distressing, but which are not likely to 
have any effect on the duration or the fortunes of the 
war or even on the moral of the civilian population of 
the city. The worst feature of the incident, from the 
point of view of the conduct of the war, is, perhaps, 
the refusal of the censorship to allow the name of the 
stricken church to be mentioned. Half London has 
been speculating as to which church had its ancient 
Gothic roof damaged by the shell. But all Paris must 
know, and in any case the first neutral who returns 
to his own country from Paris will give the facts away. 
Paris itself is the German target, and the knowledge 
would be of small use to the enemy. Restrictions of 
this sort are quite purposeless, and have only the effect 
of making the civilian populations of Allied countries 
believe that the censorship is more obscurantist and 
interfering than it actually is. 


* * * 


It is an interesting feature of the figures published 
this week that the tonnage lost by submarine attack 
during March is very nearly equalled by the new tonnage 
built during the same period. We cannot, of course, 
be satisfied until launchings exceed sinkings by so 
much as to make up leeway within a reasonable time ; 
but the March figures for building indicate that decided 
progress is being made. The American figures are 
improved, but they are still below the minimum estimate ; 
and Mr. Hurley has told every yard in the country that 
** ships and not excuses are wanted.” Our own awaken- 
ing as to ship-building was followed by a deafening and 
bewildering flood of excuses. Ships, however, seem to 
have come into existence more plentifully amid these 
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mutual recriminations. There are newspaper indica- 
tions that changes are to take place in the personnel of 
the Merchant Shipping Department. We have reason 
to believe that there are still “‘deadheads” there in 
charge of operations which they are not really competent 
to supervise. If changes are made they should be made 
quickly and once for all; nothing is more demoralis ing 
than a state of flux at headquarters. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Press statements 
that the Government had under consideration the 
question of extending the Military Service Acts to 
Ireland created a great impression here last week-end. 
Nothing is known for certain at the time of writing. It 
is taken for granted, however, that Mr. Duke and his 
Irish advisers, both Unionist and Nationalist, will urge 
upon the Cabinet the necessity of caution. The Chief 
Secretary has, no doubt, in mind the prospects of the 
Convention, the report of which is now due. Assuming 
that the Convention “ substantially agrees "’ to recom- 
mend Home Rule for the whole of Ireland, the Govern- 
ment will have a task of sufficient difficulty in the re- 
demption of its pledge to legislate in accordance with the 
Convention’s desire. The spectacle of the Government 
being engaged at once in compelling Sinn Feiners to 
enter the British Army and Orangemen to enter the 
Irish Parliament is too absurd to contemplate. It is 
among Nationalists and moderate Unionists that 
anxiety is greatest; many Sinn Feiners hold that an 
attempt at conscription would benefit their cause. 


* * * 


A suggestion is made, however, that the Government 
should merely “ assert the principle” of Irish conscrip- 
tion and leave its application to “ statesmanship ” of the 
immediate future, and threaten the Irish Parliamentary 
Party with the refusal of Home Rule if they oppose. The 
morality of such a threat may be questioned in view of 
the Government’s pledges as tothe Convention. But the 
threat itself loses its force owing to the “ Ulster” diffi- 
culty and the fact that Mr. Dillon is not the leader of a 
United Nationalist Ireland. Two and a half years ago 
the Irish Party might have agreed to conscription in 
exchange for Home Rule, but they could not do so now. 
If the Government, therefore, determines upon Irish 
conscription (either in principle or in practice) at this 
moment, it must proceed irrespective of political settle- 
ment and be ready to see the long work of the Convention 
go for nothing. It must adopt the mood of the party of 
the Morning Post, which asserts that there will be no 
more difficulty in enforcing Irish conscription than there 
was in putting down the revolt of 1916. What will be 
the gain in men? A large part of Belfast is engaged in 
essential war-occupations. In the South and West agri- 
culture must be continued. Nor does the history of jails 
in Ireland, the hunger strikes and so forth during the past 
few months bear out the militarist calculation that the 
Sinn Feiner, once “‘ caught,” will abandon his principles 
or prejudices. 

* * * 

The formal treaty between Capital and Labour in 

the United States, for the prevention of all strikes and 


the settlement by arbitration of all disputes, differs 
very significantly from that which our own Government 
got the British Trade Unions to accept over three years 
ago. Common to both agreements are, for the duration 
of the war: (a) the complete recognition of Trade 
Unionism and Collective Bargaining ; (5) the prohibition 
of victimisation ; (c) the maintenance of Trade Union 
Standard Rates; (d) the discontinuance of all practices 
restricting or delaying production; (e) the admission 
of new classes of labour, including women, to work 
hitherto monopolised. On the other hand, herein 
differing from our plan, (x) the supreme arbitration 
authority, which is to settle all disputes, press on 
employers proper conditions, and, when appealed to, 
authoritatively fix the rates of wages, is not a Govern- 
ment official, but an impartial, unofficial neutral chair- 
man; (y) women on tasks ordinarily performed by men 
are to be given equal pay for equal work ; and (z), most 
important of all, “the right of all workers, including 
common labourers, to a living wage is hereby declared. 
In fixing wages minimum rates of pay shall be estab- 
lished which will ensure the subsistence of the worker 
and his family in health and reasonable comfort.” We 
believe that nothing like this binding direction to the 
arbitrator has ever yet been explicitly given in this 
country (though Mr. Justice Higgins imported it into 
his interpretation of the Australian law), either under 
the Trade Boards Act or the Conciliation Act, or in any 
reference to the Committee on Production or other 
arbitral authority. Incidentally, it implies an exact 
rise in wages along with that of the cost of living, which 
is, by economically uninstructed folk, and His Majesty's 
Treasury, still boggled at in Great Britain. 


* * * 


It is rumoured that the Government may disguise 
the proposed extension of the military age by claiming 
the right of allotting the men of 43-50, not necessarily 
to the fighting forces, but to such forms of national 
service as may be arranged in the various cases, on the 
plea that shipbuilding, munition-making and agriculture 
equally require additional men. This is all very well, 
but it would mean Industrial Conscription, the objec- 
tions to which have never been refuted. It is one thing 
for the nation, in grave emergency, to call us all to 
Government employment, military or otherwise, for 
the service of the community as a whole. It is quite 
another thing for the law to compel us to work, at an 
arbitrarily prescribed wage, for the profit of a private 
employer, even if the production entrusted to him is 
for the Government's own use. The Bill which is said 
to be in preparation will be narrowly scanned. If there 
is any idea of conscripting men to be wage-earners under 
private employers, the demand for the conscription of 
those employers themselves, and their enrolment as 
“ Captains of Industry” at a captain’s wage, together 
with the conversion of their premises and plant into 
Government property, will be irresistible. If the 
Employment Exchanges are to become Government 
recruiting offices, with pressure put on applicants to 
accept this situation or that, this useful institution will 
be doomed, 
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GERMANY ACCUSING HERSELF 


HE triple set of disclosures and admissions made 

from the German side by Prince Lichnowsky, 

Dr. Miihlon and Herr von Jagow form together 

the most detailed account—indeed, the only detailed 

account—which German officialdom has given of the 

origins of the war. They form also a most comprehen- 

sive exoneration of Great Britain and a most categorical 

confirmation of the guilt of Germany. They simply blow 

sky-high the unsubstantiated doctrines alternatively 

relied on hitherto by the German Government—that the 

war was due to the “encircling policy”’ of Viscount 
Grey, or that it arose out of the “‘ Russian mobilisation.” 

In a sense, of course, they are all unofficial. Prince 
-oomyges ~ 4 ceased to be Ambassador when the war 
began. err von Jagow ceased to be the German 
Foreign Secretary about eighteen months afterwards. 
Dr. Mihlon abandoned early his directorship of Krupps’, 
and is now living on neutral soil. But during the critical 
period the three men filled respectively most critical 
posts, and enjoyed between them most varied official 
ap “seme for seeing what went on. In a sense, too, 
their disclosures add nothing to our knowledge ; for the 
publications of the Allied Governments had established 
already an almost irresistible chain of inference against 
Germany. But, as “S.” puts it in the Westminster 
Gazette, there is a great difference “‘ between knowing a 
thing yourself and hearing it proclaimed from the 
enemy's camp.” In particular, there must be a great 
difference for public opinion in the enemy countries. 

The credit of all three witnesses is good, though they 
stand on different footings. It is open to a German 
apologist to throw doubts on Dr. Miihlon as a man 
who left his post and his country. But the evidence 
which he brings to show that the Kaiser engineered 
the Austrian ultimatum with a view to war, that he 
arranged his Baltic cruise as a “ blind,” and that Ger- 
many’s affectation of ignorance regarding the ultimatum 
“was in effect lies,” is based on dated contemporary 
conversations with Dr. Helfferich, then director of the 
Deutsche Bank, and Herr Krupp von Bohlen, the 
head of Krupps’. It is that of a man who was in the 
front rank of German business. Perhaps the best 
witness of the three, from the historian’s standpoint, is 
Prince Lichnowsky. His memorandum was composed 
solely for historical purposes; he never contemplated 
its publication. Moreover, its contents exhibit him 
as an extraordinarily accurate and fair observer, who, 
wherever we can check him (as in his notes on English 
life and personalities), shows an almost uncanny gift 
for seeing and stating the truth. Herr von Jagow’s 
document has a different sort of value. It was written 
for publication, and for publication in the official 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. It was written pro- 
fessedly to offset Prince Lichnowsky’s. Its peculiar 
interest is its Balaam-quality; the prophet called in 
to curse has remained to bless, or at least very sub- 
stantially to corroborate. 

Two main “~_ yo underlie Prince Lichnowsky’s 
memorandum. e first is that the pre-war British 
Government in general, and Viscount Grey in particular, 
were genuinely pacific, bore Germany no ill-will, and 
not only did everything possible to prevent the war 
in July, 1914, but had previously been most active in 
endeavouring to meet German wishes half-way alike 
in the Balkans, in Africa, and in regard to the Bagdad 
Railway. The Prince naturally invokes in evidence 
the African and Bagdad Agreements, which he and 
Herr von Kihimann negotiated with Viscount Grey, 
but whose signature the Berlin Foreign Office held up 
until the outbreak of war—agreements whose terms 
showed the friendliest attitude on the part of the English 
negotiators, but had never hitherto been disclosed to 





the German public. He also lays well-deserved stress 
on the significance of this country’s behaviour during 
the Balkan crisis of 1912-8. We have ourselves often 
referred to it as removing in the most signal manner 
the last shred of justification for any fears that British 
influence might be used oppressively — Germany 
in the councils of Europe. When in the Scutari case 
Viscount Grey allowed British warships to participate 
in the naval coercion of Montenegro, he obviously went 
to the very limit in order to satisfy the Central Powers ; 
and the fact that their decision for an eventual war 
was arrived at in face of, and in spite of, what we 
had done there, is one of the most crushing features in 
the case against them. All this Prince Lichnowsky fully 
recognises, as nobody writing candidly could fail to do. 

He is not less definite about the responsibility of 
Germany for the war, both immediate and ultimate. 
Of her immediate responsibility during the critical 
fortnight of July, 1914, fe ives an account in complete 
accord with the British ite Paper. As the critical 
days passed, he says, “the impression became ever 
stronger that we desired war in all circumstances.” 
He sums up the complicated story in three “ indisput- 
able ’’ propositions, in view of which, he says, “ it is not 
surprising that the whole civilised world outside Germany 
attributes to us the sole guilt for the world-war.” He 
finds the more ultimate cause of war in the increasing 
adoption by Germany of an excessively pro-Austrian 
policy—that is, her excessive preoccupation with 
“Central Europe” and Balkan ambitions. He also 
notes the bad effect of her series of aggressive diplomatic 
adventures—her gratuitous backing of President Kruger, 
Abdul Aziz, Wilhelm of Wied, and other “ horses which 
it was evident would lose,” including Count Berchtold. 

Nobody could expect Herr von Jagow to endorse all 
this. He does not. But he makes a number of remark- 
able admissions. ‘‘ I am by no means willing,” he says, 
“to adopt the opinion, which is at Pas widely held 
in Germany, that England laid all the mines which 
caused the war; on the contrary, I believe in Sir Edward 
Grey's love of peace and in his serious wish to reach an 
agreement with us.” But the effect of this admission 
is really to stultify a large part of Germany’s policy 
since war broke out. As the Vorwdirts itself is 
constrained to observe : 

We have for almost four years been inoculated with the view 
that “‘ England laid all the mines which caused the war ”’—a 
view which the Secretary of State, in accordance with the evidence 
of the Ambassador, has now declared to be false. It is, however, 
by this false view that the whole war policy of the German 
Empire has been directed—from the declaration of unrestricted 
submarine warfare, which brought us war with America, down 
to those Chancellor speeches which say that Belgium must not 
again become England’s area of military concentration. 


In short, the whole German perspective is altered— 
more perhaps than most of us in England realise. 

Is it possible that this alteration is in some degree 
desired and designed by the present German Govern- 
ment ? More than one phenomenon suggests that it 
may be. Herr von Jagow’s article, as we have said, 
was Officially published. Prince Lichnowsky’s, of course, 
was not; the Government have duly expressed their 
grief and rage at its leaking out; but in view of the 
strictness of the German censorship it is noteworthy that 
the German newspapers have been allowed to print it 
fully everywhere. It might be thought, perhaps, that 
it was a case of Hertling and Kiihlmann welcoming 
back-handers at the expense of the military party; 
but there are some curious parallel developments on 
the military side. One is that for the first time in the 
war the German war correspondents (who must, natur- 
ally, be under General von Ludendorff’s control) have 
been paying copious and frequent compliments to the 
bravery of the British soldier. It therefore seems 
likelier that Kiihlmann and Ludendorff are working 
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together (as despite appearance they possibly did at 
Brest-Litovsk), and it is not difficult to see how they 
might. They want the same thing, which is peace 
with the Western Powers in order that Germany may 
retain and develop her gigantic acquisitions on the 
East. They see that peace on the West means above all 
peace with England; and while they may reason that 
the way to it is to defeat the British Army, they would 
be only reverting to common sense if they reasoned 
that it was also expedient to show a friendlier front to 
British public — Thus the coincidence in time 
between the publication of these remarkable documents 
and the supreme German military offensive may not be so 
accidental as people havethought. It may not even have 
been an accident that Kiihlmann was Lichnowsky’s right- 
hand man in London, or that the leakage of the latter’s 
document occurred through an officer of the General Staff. 

We in we should be very unwise if we mistook 
any such affectation of friendliness—made to order, 
just as the furious anti-Englandism of the “ H of 
Hate’ was made to order—for the real thing. We 
should be very unwise, that is, if it induced us to ac- 
quiesce in Germany’s Eastern annexations and to forgo 
our own Allied policy of settling Europe on the per- 
manent basis of freed nationalities. With Presiaent 
Wilson’s help, we may hope that any such trap will 
be avoided by those at our head. But humanly speak- 
ing a new German peace-offensive is certain to come as 
soon as Hindenburg and Ludendorff have done their 
worst on the West front. To make it dangerous, it 
will have to be made seductive; and we shall not be 
surprised if, to a greater degree than hitherto, its special 
blandishments are directed to Great Britain. ‘“ Every- 
thing should be avoided,” wrote Prince Lichnowsky in 
1916, “ which hinders a change of course on the part 
of those enemy groups which might perhaps still be 
won over to the idea of compromise—the British 
Radicals and the Russian Reactionaries.” The Russian 
Reactionaries have gone to their place, and in the Baltic 
Provinces to-day the worst of them are busy “ self- 
determining” those provinces to be annexed to Ger- 
many. Let us who are “ British Radicals” take heed ; 
Kiihlmann, who is at the helm in Germany to-day, 
knows our weaknesses as well as or better than 
Lichnowsky. 


THE CRY FOR MORE MEN 


T is taken for granted by public opinion and the 
Press that the fiercely-contest struggle of 
the past fortnight necessarily compels the raising 

of additional men for the Western Front. We all 
expect to hear of very heavy casualties, and the 
end is not yet. It is clear, of course, that these losses 
must be made good by drafts; and, in fact, men have 
been pouring across the Channel for the past ten days 
to make good the wastage. It is equally clear that 
the Government needs the assistance in its great task 
of every possible man who can be made available. 
But it does not follow that the campaign on the Western 
Front, fierce as is the fighting and heavy as must be 
our casualties, makes necessary any organisation of the 
available man-power of the nation different from that 
which has already been contrived. There is no reason 
to assume, as seems on all sides to be taken for granted, 
that the long-expected German offensive compels or 
demands any addition to the strength of the Army. 
It was exactly in order that it might repel the German 
offensive that the present strength of the Army was 
determined on. 

The common error in all these assumptions is that 
of thinking only of each particular call for men. At 
one moment it is ships that the newspapers have on 
their mind, and there is a shriek for every available 





man to be drafted'into the shipbuilding yards, so that 
the monthly output of tonnage may be increased. 
Next week it is corn production that seems all-important, 
and all possible strength is demanded for the ploughi 
and sowing. Then attention is called to the n 
for guns and munitions and aeroplanes; and there 
is an urgent call for additional men for all the various 
kinds of controlled establishments organised by the 
Ministry of Munitions, and the numerous other Depart- 
ments that now take a hand in the hectie production 
of war requirements. Once more the vision is shifted 
on any occurrence of more than customary stress on 
the firing-line; and the demand is made for every 
possible addition to the ranks in khaki. Every one 
of these calls for men is abundantly justified by the 
facts. The nation needs the services of all the men 
there are, as of all the women there are, whatever 
their age and physical classification. Idleness, or a 
selfish refusal to serve the country in its hour of need, 
is a serious moral offence—in time of war as in time 
of peace. The main difference between war and peace 
in this respect is merely that we admit, in war time, 
what we refuse in peace time to see, that the possession 
of riches, the power to draw an income without working, 
is no palliation of this offence. To-day, at least, no 
one denies the national need and the obligation of 
national service. 

What is equally plain, but is not usually remembered, 
is that the nation’s available men cannot be all drafted 
to satisfy any one of these calls; and that neither 
shipbuilding, nor corn production, nor the manufacture 
of guns, aeroplanes, and munitions, nor yet the firing- 
line can have all the men that those responsible for 
each of these departments of national effort would 
naturally desire. It is not the maximum of shipbuilding, 
nor the maximum of corn production, nor the maximum 
output of war stores, nor the maximum number of 
men in the fighting forces that has to be achieved, 
but the maximum fighting strength of the nation as 
a whole, which can be arrived at only by effecting 
the maximum—or more accurately, the optimum— 
co-ordination of all its varied efforts. The problem 
to be solved—not, indeed, once for all, but day by 
day—is the best possible distribution, and the most 
effective allocation to the various necessary services, 
of the whole of the man-power (and also the woman- 
power) of the nation, and how this distribution and 
allocation can be ensured. It does not seem, on the 
face of it, as if the fact that the German offensive, 
for which we have been preparing for the last three 
months, has begun, and that it has resulted in the 
casualties that were anticipated, affords any ground 
for changing the distribution and the allocation already 
decided on. If more men are to be “combed out” 
of occupatidhs in which they were deemed indispensable, 
if any new attempt is to be made to utilise more 
adequately the resources of Ireland, if the standards 
f sloeiead fitness are to be lowered, or if there is to 
be any extension of the period of life during which the 
Army has the first call on those fit for its service, these 
revisions of our organisation of man-power need to be 
explained and justified on their merits—as some of them 
may conceivably well be—and not pressed on the nation 
merely because a sensational, but fully anticipated, 
number of casualties has got into the newspapers. 

The problem which the Government has to face 
is a serious one; and, unfortunately, the clamour 
of a necessarily ignorant public and of an inevitably 
sensational Press does not make for that cool and 
unbiassed consideration of facts which alone can produce 
a wise solution. A certain amount of loss in men, 
guns, and material has taken place. We are none 
of us in a position to judge whether this loss makes 
it desirable to change the proportion between the 
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numbers in the Army and the numbers in other forms 
of the nation’s work. After all, if we have lost men, 
we have also lost guns by the hundred, and stores 
by the thousand tons; and these have to be replaced 
in the factories at home, which certainly need to be 
kept at full strength. We can equally little judge of 
the proper distribution between the troops abroad 
and the troops at home, between those in India and 
those’ at each of the’ half a dozen battle fronts. This 
is one, of those¥decisions;which an Executive alone can 
make, and which the nation must accept. Only one 
thing is clear, the men cannot be in two places or 
rendering two services at one and the same time. 
What we gain on the swings we lose on the roundabouts. 
It is, indeed, important that the nation should not be 
misled. It cannot suddenly create men. There is, at 
nearly the end of the fourth year of war, no important 
reservoir of man-power on which we can draw to increase 
the strength of the Army without producing very 
serious consequences, which the Government has 
hitherto judged to be such as could not be faced. Doubt- 
less, there are still individuals who could be “ combed 
out ” from the Civil Service and from “ indispensable ” 
occupations, if more drastic means were employed. But 
how many these would amount to, and at what cost of 
disorganisation and diminution of production they could 
be obtained, the Government alone can judge. A more 
promising source of increase of strength is afforded, we 
venture to suggest, by the Army itself, which still seems 
to occupy far too many potential fighters as pay-clerks, 
officers’ servants, orderlies, military police and cut not. 
There is not much to be got from the factory and the 
mine. The engineers and the coalminers are, as a 
matter of fact, notwithstanding the failure of the 
Government to secure their corporate agreement, 
joining up in a steady stream ; and the fact that a large 
proportion of them are, in respect of their mechanical 
qualifications, being absorbed by the various technical 
corps, whilst the thought of it may annoy the fire- 
eaters at the clubs, is no detriment to the efficacy of the 
Army as a whole. The position in the case of the 
gamated Society of Engineers is, in fact, peculiar. 
The members voted by a large majority against agree- 
ment with the Government. A meeting at Manchester 
—not of hot-headed Shop Stewards as is vainly pre- 
tended, but of duly authorised delegates from most of 
the District Committees, which are constitutionally the 
authorities for their districts—even called for a national 
strike, to begin next week, in protest against the way in 
which the Government is failing to keep its agreements. 
This resolution called forth a storm of protests, and will 
not be acted on. Meanwhile the Executive Council is 
once more balloting the 275,000 members, a process 
which takes time ; and it is clear that no coercive action 
can safely be taken by the Government for several 
weeks. By that time, it is hoped, some arrangement can 
be come to for the best possible allocation of the services 
of these engineers, who cannot, anyhow, be used to meet 
the emergency on the Western Front, and who have 
already contributed perhaps more men to the Army 
than we ought to have allowed to enlist. The coal- 
miners, after voting by a narrow majority against 
acceptance, are now accepting the Government pro- 
a The local stoppages in Lanarkshire affected 
only a few pits, and are now over; and whilst the men 
in cashire (which furnished most of the exiguous 
majority) do not like the decision, no serious trouble is 
expected. They are, in fact, already joining up, in 
steady trickles, in every mining district. There is no 
ground for the accusation that it is “ Labour,” that is 
preventing the “optimum” co-ordination of the 
nation’s efforts. The difficulty is to decide what is the 
optimum, 


There remains the despairing suggestion of raising the 
age for military service from the present (virtual) 43 
to 45,48, or even 50. We doubt the wisdom of this 
course. The men to be scraped in by such a raising of 
the age are few of them physically fit to stand a cam- 
paign, for which, indeed, they would not be available 
until the expiration of months of training. What the 
War Office wants them for, in the main, is not to fight, 
but to replace men at present being used in garrison, 
depot, parade and store, who—as is now incidentally 
admitted—are fit to be sent to the firing-line. But these 
civilians of 43-50 are hardly any of them idle; they are, 
in fact, in nearly all cases, either holding responsible 
positions in necessary occupations or actually engaged 
in war work. The dislocation of their withdrawal 
merely for the thousand and one duties of garrison, 
depot, parade and store in which the War Office revels 
would be a very doubtful net gain of national strength. 
It might pay us better, now that there is “a war on,” 
to drop most of this business of garrison, depot, parade 
and store, and use all our Army to fight ! 


THE SURVIVAL OF ENGLAND 


T has often been said that the English people are 
I more than normally tolerant of those who disparage 
them. Others contend that they enjoy disparage- 
ment only as they enjoy mustard with their beef. A little 
of it enables them to digest praise the better. Whichever 
of these views may be the correct one, there can be no 
question that the English are a race much subjected to 
denunciation and that they have rewarded most generously 
those who have denounced them most vigorously. Did 
not Lord Northcliffe lay the foundations of his dictatorship 
in the early days of the war by representing England in so 
contemptuous a light that the reputation of this country 
in Russia and the Balkans was for a time seriously in peril ? 
Blackening one’s country became the new fashion in patriot- 
ism. “Surely, Christ never died for this people!” ex- 
claimed a Spanish commander of the time of Elizabeth con- 
cerning the Irish for whom he had successfully lost a battle. 
One has caught the same accent of contempt in the refer- 
ences of many patriotic Englishmen to their own country 
in recent years. Was ever patriotism more oddly expressed 
than in that verse of Mr. Kipling’s which contains the lines 
(we quote from memory) : 
If England were what England seems 
How quick we'd chuck her! 
It is true that Mr. Kipling ends his verse with a triumphant 
“But she ain't!” The saving “but” comes too late, 
however, to hide the fact that he had been tempted to 
indulge in a little blast of patriotic hatred of his own country. 
He could only persuade himself to remain faithful to her, 
indeed, by assuming the existence of an England of his 
own (“ our,” he said) dreams in addition to the everyday 
England that was manifest to all. On the whole, we think, 
that phrase— 
How quick we'd chuck her !— 
represents the lowest level of vulgarity to which patriotism 
has ever descended in verse. It is not that patriotic men 
are called on to flatter their country. Patriotism is not 
to speak well of one’s country, but to wish well to it. Since 
the time of the Hebrew prophets, many great men have 
abused their country for their country’s good. At the 
same time, there is one great difference noticeable between 
the ancient prophets and the modern patriots. The ancient 
prophets denounced their country for being as bad as it 
was. The modern patriots denounced their country for 
being as good as it was. It was the virtues, not the vices, 
of England that roused the new patriots to their greatest 
fury—her steadiness, her freedom from sensationalism, her 
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suspicion of militarism, 
justice. 

We think it is time to make a protest against this con- 
tinual denigration of England, as it seems to be becoming a 
habit with the writers of popular war-literature. It has 
been our good or bad fortune lately to read a great number 
of the novels and war-books of the hour, and we have been 
struck with the unanimity with which those whom we might 
describe as the authors of minor intelligence represent the 
England of the first half of 1914 as a country of which 
a decent man might well be ashamed. We find an example 
of this in Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim’s new novel, The 
Double Traitor, in which the heroine addresses the pre-war 
English gentleman in these terms : 


her increasing appetite for 


You know very well that England, as she is, is a country which 
has lost her ideals, a country in which many of her sons might, 
indeed, without much reproach, lose their pride. 


It would be unfair, perhaps, to saddle Mr. Oppenheim with 
everything that he puts into the mouth of the Baroness. 
But the picture he gives us of English life before the war 
supports everything the Baroness says. In such a country, 
as the Baroness puts it, an Englishman might without 
much reproach lose his pride. Nor is Mr. Oppenheim alone 
among novelists in representing pre-war England as a 
dunderheaded nation. Nearly all the popular spy stories 
are written from the same point of view. There is scarcely 
one of them that does not seem to take it for granted that 
it was only by a miracle that so soulless and fatuous a 
people revealed themselves at Mons and ever since as 
worthy (to put it mildly) of their ancestors of the days of 
Elizabeth and the days of Nelson. For ourselves, the 
question that chiefly troubles us is not whether modern 
Englishmen are worthy of their ancestors, but whether 
modern English authors are worthy of their country. The 
war ought to have made at least one thing clear even to 
the most popular of authors. It proved conclusively that 
England was not the decadent country that the opponents 
of all good causes had represented it as being. When the 
Germans invaded Belgium, England rose to the occasion, 
not in spite of what she had been in the years before the 
war, but because of what she had been in the years before the 
war. We will go further than this and affirm that England 
has fought most effectively against German militarism 
where she has kept most closely to her pre-war ideals. She 
was in 1914 a nation feeling her way towards a juster world. 
She entered into the war as a nation feeling her way towards 
a juster world. Her steadfastness in the present war has 
been greatest when she has been true to herself and her 
own fine past. Her weakness has been most manifest 
when she has (as in Ireland) pursued the way of Sir Edward 
Carson and General Gough of the Curragh. If we can still 
feel reasonably certain that the German ambition to domi- 
nate the world will be defeated, it is not because of any 
moral or spiritual power that the Carsons have thrown into 
the cause: it is because of the moral and spiritual passion 
of the common people of England, who, according to the 
Press of the plutocracy, were fools and blind before the 
war, the victims and dupes of labour agitators and such 
persons, soaked in drink and pleasure, under the feet of 
dollar dictators, driving capital out of the country and 
indifferent to every patriotic appeal. This was the cari- 
cature of the English nation that even English Jingoes drew 
for us before the war. The more discreet of them attempted 
to hedge by differentiating between the people and their 
leaders, and confined their suggestions of treason, felony, 
and a general readiness to ruin their country to statesmen 
such as Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, and Sir Edward 
Grey. As the people remained faithful to these leaders, 
however, through one election after another, the impression 
left upon one’s mind by the Jingo Press was that England 


as a whole was a degenerate and supine nation—a country 
that had gone to the dogs. 

In our opinion, England had never in all her history been 
richer in the material of greatness than in 1914. Following 
upon the close of the Boer War, the country had indulged 
in a brief spell of indolence. But this quickly passed, and 
men were returning again to the mood of their fathers who 
had freed the slaves, passed the Factory Acts, and helped 
to free Greece and Italy. The spirit of liberation was again 
becoming general. The sense of justice was resuming the 
quarrel once more with the sense of a people that had great 
possessions. Everywhere men were beginning to ask 
questions, not as to whether things were comfortable, but as 
to whether things were right. They were inquiring into 
the right of one class to dominate another, of one sex to 
dominate another, of one country to dominate another. 
It seemed to be generally accepted that there was something 
wrong with the world, that the world might be made a 
better place, and that it was our duty to make it a better 
place. Even the reactionary minority hardly ventured 
to deny this. All they contended was that the world 
would go to the dogs if you taxed land or gave votes to 
women or allowed Irishmen the same rights of self-govern- 
ment as Englishmen. They appealed from the sense of 
justice to the sense of property, and the English people 
made it clear year after year that they were on the side, 
not of property, but of justice. Strikes, Suffragette agita- 
tions, Syndicalism, and all the rest of it—these may have 
been unpleasant eruptions in the body politic. They may 
have reminded one that the nation was unhealthy, but one 
did not need to look long in order to be convinced that 
the nation was splendidly on its way to health. England 
in 1914 was not degenerate; she was growing strong and 
conscious of her strength. She was preparing for the great 
work of liberating herself. Suddenly the Germans marched 
into Belgium. Instead of liberating herself, England was 
suddenly called on to help to liberate Europe. She is 
now carrying out in war essentially the same ideals which 
in 1914 she was carrying out in peace. She has not broken 
with her past: she has justified it. 

Probably there will always be writers who will take a 
pleasure in depicting pre-war England as a materialistic 
simpleton in whose household all the chief positions were 
occupied by German spies or German dupes. It would 
come as a shock to people of this kind, we fancy, to learn 
that England also had a secret service and that the English 
secret service has proved second to none, as they say, in 
efficiency in the present war. They seem almost to take a 
pleasure in regarding Englishmen as fools. They denounce 
their fellow-countrymen for not having listened to Lord 
Roberts. But it must be remembered that Lord Roberts 
warned his countrymen not only against Germany but 
against justice. As a statesman, Lord Roberts took his 
stand with the reactionaries to a degree to which even the 
reactionary Duke of Wellington never did. The nation, 
greatly to its credit, shook its head. It would not trust 
itself in the hands of statesmen who opposed its ideal of 
justice. In our opinion, it did well—well, not only from a 
moral point of view, but from a practical point of view. 
Lord Haldane and Viscount Grey served it better than 
almost any other Ministers in the same positions could have 
done. Lord Haldane’s army organisation enabled England 
to become a great military power without becoming a 
great militarist power, and Viscount Grey’s diplomacy, as 
the Lichnowsky disclosures have made clear, was so states- 
manlike and disinterested that the whole history of it is 
now being published as ideal propaganda on behalf of the 
cause of the Allies. The England which struggled to 
establish justice at home and to maintain the peace of 
Europe is, assuredly, not an England of which to be ashamed. 
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It is not an England to be forgotten, but an England to be 
remembered. England went into the present war with 
the light of justice on her face. That is why she entered 
into the war with a singleness of spirit never known before. 
She was unprepared? Of course, she was unprepared. 
Even Germany was unprepared for the present war, and 
Admiral von Tirpitz is now being denounced by German 
extremists for not having foreseen the importance of the 
submarine. On the whole, we should say—regarding 
naval and military organisation, alliances, economic and 
industrial power, and moral idealism not separately but 
as a mass of national assets—England was as fully prepared 
for the great war as any other country in Europe. Hence 
we would call on popular authors to desist from bespattering 
the old England one knew before 1914 with their depre- 
ciation and contempt. That, at any rate, is the England 
which has survived and is doing battle on the Somme 
to-day. Even the most reactionary may well take off 
his hat to it. Let him, in future, learn not to doubt 
England before he has doubted his own past misjudgments of 
England. 


THE CAWING OF ROOKS 


HIS is one of the characteristic sounds of Spring, 
and it is one of good cheer. There is vigour 
in it and exultation in the victory of life over 

materials, for the building of big nests on the delicate 
branches of the swaying tree-tops is a real achievement. 
The cawing is the voice of strong-willed mates and of 
jealous parents. It is more than the babel of a crowd ; 
it is the vociferation of big-brained creatures that have 
got past simple gregariousness, and live in what is more 
than the adumbration of a society. It is one of the 
awakening voices of Spring. As the child’s poem says : 
Buds of green on branch and stem 
Glisten in the morning sun, 
For the crows have wakened them, 
And they open one by one. 

We have been listening these days to the cawing of 
the rooks, and they undoubtedly have a considerable 
vocabulary. There is probably no language in the strict 
sense—man has a monopoly of that; but the rooks 
have words, just as dogs have, which have diverse 
meanings. Words are uttered when we move suddenly 
beneath the trees, and other words when a bird intrudes 
on the precincts of a neighbour’s nest ; there is a word 
when the rook sinks down upon the nest, and another 
word when it flies clear of the rookery and makes for 
the fields. What danger-signals, what scoldings, what 
satisfaction, what exultation, what reproaches, what 
encouragements do we not hear! There is no doubt 
that the members of the crow family have fine brains 
and a notable power of vocalisation, which training, as 
in jackdaws and ravens, may develop to a remarkable 
degree ; the finely innervated musculature of the voice- 
box (or syrinx) 1s actually more highly differentiated 
than in the master-songsters, such as blackbird and 
mavis. Experts tell us that the rook has between thirty 
and forty notes, which can be intricately combined. 
This may be best appreciated at the roosting-place, after 
the busy breeding season is over and summer has come. 
‘“* A marvellous medley,” says Mr. Edmond Selous in his 
delightful Bird Watchings, “a wonderful hoarse har- 
mony. Here are shoutings of triumph, chatterings of 
joy, deep trills of contentment, hoarse yells of derision, 
deep guttural indignations, moanings, groanings, taunt- 
ings, remonstrances, clicks, squeaks, sobs, cachinnations, 
and the whole a most musical murmur. Loud, but a 


murmur, a wild, noisy, clamorous murmur ; but sinking 
now, softening—a lullaby. 





I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder.” 


We shall appreciate the cawing of the rooks better if 
we inquire into the story of “ the black republic in the 
elms.” It is in February that the rooks’ Spring begins, 
for then there is the courting. This takes place, not 
once in a lifetime, but every Spring between mates who 
have been married for years. For they seem to be 
monogamous. The cock-bird struts and bows before the 
hen, and spreads his wings and tail. Moreover, as 
Gilbert White observed long ago, “ rooks, in the breeding 
season, attempt sometimes, in the gaiety of their hearts, 
to sing, but with no great success.” It should be noted, 
however, that the singing, the bowing, and the tail- 
spreading are not restricted to the time of courtship, but 
may be indulged in at any time of excitement or con- 
tentment or jollity. Very interesting is Mr. F. B. 
Kirkman’s note that the male bird sometimes brings a 
tit-bit to his desired mate, which she accepts “ with 
quivering wings and stifled thanks.” This offering of 
love-gifts occurs sporadically among animals. It is part 
of the ritual which aims at working up the female’s 
excitement, and in the case of the rook and many other 
birds it finds a second expression, probably the primary 
one, when the male brings food to the nesting female and 
to the nestlings. The courtship is followed, early in 
March, by the preparation of the nest. An old nest may 
be used over again after a thorough spring-cleaning, or 
a fresh one may be built. As everyone knows, there is 
a good deal of vigorous quarrelling over the possession 
of old nests or of new sites; and up to a certain point 
there is stealing of materials. This necessitates one bird 
mounting guard while the mate collects, the division of 
labour alternating. Very remarkable is the frequent 
destruction of nests that are built on trees in the out- 
skirts‘of the main colony, as if the sense of the com- 
munity insisted on maintaining a close gregariousness. 
One tree may have to carry as many as thirty nests, and 
it is usual to see about a dozen. The nest is built of both 
dry and supple twigs, with the addition of earth and clay, 
and the inside of the cup is made soft with grass and 
leaves, hair and wool. Among the favourite trees are 
ash, elm, beech, Scots fir and sycamore ; and it has been 
observed over and over again that trees which betray 
insecurity are abandoned by the rooks even after the 
nests have been built. A forsaken tree is doomed, and 
this may be one of the facts that have given basis to some 
of the superstitions about rooks. The eggs are interesting 
biologically because of their great variability in colour- 
ing; that is to say, in relatively safe nesting-places, 
where inconspicuousness or the opposite is of little 
moment, natural selection has imposed no limits on 
variation. After the laying, towards the end of March, 
the mother-bird sits close, the male occasionally re- 
lieving her. There is no more returning at night to the 
communal roosting-place, which is usually quite apart 
from the rookery; all the rooks keep vigil by their 
nests. “ Relatively safe,” we said, for raids by carrion- 
crows and other non-social members of the famil 
Corvide are common, and are sometimes so successful, 
in spite of the strength of unity, that the rookery is 
deserted. It looks as if the rooks were not very good 
fighters, though they do to herons what carrion-crows, 
hoodies, and ravens do to them. It may have been some 
weakness of character that led rooks to become the most 
social of European birds, for apart from the jackdaws, 
which are so often their satellites, the race to which they 
belong is a race of solitaries and individualists. 

When the three to five eggs hatch, the parents have to 
be busier than ever, for the appetite of the young birds 
is large. Big mouthfuls of grubs and wireworms and the 
like are brought in, making a pouch-like bulging below 
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the tongue; and at this time the rooks do so much in 
the farmer's interests that we should not be too hard on 
them for their depredations at other times. In his 
splendid British Bird Book Mr. Kirkman quotes from 

r. Ph. Robinson the interesting observation that to 
begin with the male bird gives the food only to the 
female, who passes it on “doubly peptonised to the 
babies,” and that later on both parents feed the young. 
“ But it is most extraordinary to notice how the young 
accept it from the father without any demonstration, 
sometimes in complete silence, while every time the 
mother approaches they lift up their voiees in a chorus 
of jubilation.” One would like to hear more of this 
matter. Everyone knows that the rook differs from the 
crow in habit and colour, in the loss (after the first year) 
of the feathers round the back of the beak, and so on, 
but it is instructive, as an illustration of the way in 
which specificity penetrates through and through a 
creature, that while the inside of the mouth is always 
pale flesh-colour in the young of the carrion-crow, it is 
first dark flesh-colour and then slaty in the rook. 

In many parts of the country it has been the custom 
to watch the rooks with particular interest at Easter- 
time, for from the manner of their flight and the mood 
of their cawing hints of coming events were believed to 
be obtainable. But most of those who watch rooks to- 
day find sufficient interest in their present and past. We 
wish one of those ornithologists who give us admirably 
intimate studies of the “ Home Life” of particular 
birds would make a detailed critical study of the rook. 
There are so many points of great interest. Like many 
creatures well endowed with brains, rooks exhibit what 
must be called play. There are gambols and sham- 
fights, frolics and wild chases, in which, curiously enough, 
jackdaws and lapwings sometimes become keenly inte- 
rested. But who knows the real truth about rooks 
posting sentinels, which is so often alleged ? What has 
been called the “‘ ecclesiastical air’ of the rook, enhanced 
by the white about the head, gives spice to an apparent 
humorousness, and there is no doubt of their wisdom. 
But who knows the significance of the vast congregations 
that are sometimes seen, and who can tell us if there is 
any truth at all in the alleged “ trials” of individuals 
who have defied the conventions of the community ? 
It is interesting to know that the rook is a partial 
migrant, for there is a great ebb and flow every autumn 
and spring, and to connect this with the usual flitting 
from the rookery to the roosting-place that we see in 
September. There may be far over a thousand nests in 
a rookery and the same site may be used for more than 
a century; and it is very interesting to have statistics, 
such as Mr. Hugh S. Gladstone has given for Dumfries- 
shire, showing how old rookeries have waned and young 
colonies have grown, or to see in the enclosed rookeries 
of towns the evidence of an almost forgotten urbanisa- 
tion of the country. But the central interest is in the 
rook’s reaching forward to a communal life with certain 
conventions, and to the crowded nests in which we see 
the beginning of a continuous social heritage of objec- 
tively enregistered tradition. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HERE is one aspect of the Lichnowsky revelations 
which seems to have received no attention whatever 
in the Press. At the opening of the war Prince 

Lichnowsky’s friends in the English political world had to 
sustain a good deal of obloquy because they remained faithful 
to the German Ambassador to the very last. Some of them, 
if I remember correctly, even saw him off at the station 
when he finally left England. The revelations show beyond 


any question that these English friends of his were entirely 
right in their estimate of the man, and that their detractors 
were wrong. Lichnowsky must henceforth count among the 
great historic champions of Britain; but in the matter of 
yractical helpfulness to us in a crisis he is run close by the 

russian State official who deliberately and secretly mani- 
folded the Prince’s confidential memorandum, thus mani- 
folding also the chances of a leakage—with results whose 
full beneficence cannot yet be appreciated. 


* * ~ 


The censorship rule against mentioning the names of 
British army commanders has been handsomely broken 
during the past week, and no editor has yet been committed 
to prison. The public now knows the name of the general 
at whom I most delicately hinted last week, and the name 
of the other general who has succeeded him in the command 
of the Fifth Army. It is somewhat unlikely that the retiring 
general will be fairly judged on his merits as a soldier for 
years to come. Just before the war, in the Irish crisis, 
he seemed to step incontinently into politics, with the 
expressed meuegll of the entire Conservative Party, and 
he called down the universal anathema of the Radical 
Party, which will never forgive him. Nobody has had 
more powerful friends on the Army Council and at General 
Headquarters. One of the most singular and grotesque 
rumours that ever got about was to the effect that Sir 
John Simon had joined the Army at the request of the 
Government and of the Army in order to take part in a 
court-martial upon this general. The rumour was, of course, 
without any kind of foundation, but it existed lustily for 
at least a week; it deserves to rank with the Russian 
myth. So far as I can gather, strictly professional unpreju- 
diced opinion as to the military capacity of the said general 
is about equally divided between favourable and unfavour- 
able. 


* * 


I hear that there is to be a strong Parliamentary demand 
for an inquiry into the leadership of the Fifth Army during 
the first days of the German offensive. The “ case” of the 
would-be inquirers is extremely simple; it is indeed pain- 
fully simple : (1) The opposing forces in France and Flanders 
were about equal in numbers and in munitioning. (2) 
The Allied air work was beyond doubt consistently superior 
to the enemy’s. (8) Mr. Bonar Law stated categorically in 
the House of Commons: “ There is absolutely nothing in 
the nature of a surprise in connection with what has hap- 
pened”’—a gratuitous remark which had been better left 
unsaid! In the early days of his leadership of the House 
Mr. Bonar Law was constantly committing indiscretions, 
through a certain ingenuousness which is in his character ; 
but later experience helped him to cure the habit. The 
ingenuousness was apparently not quite eradicated. It is, 
however, as naught compared to the ingenuousness of 
Members who hope to gain anything by pressing for an 
inquiry. 

3K * » 

Touching the offensive and the defensive, one thing must 
strike the observant, reasoning civilian—namely, that 
soldiers and war correspondents are still continually talking 
about the “ thoroughness ” of German preparations for what- 
ever scheme the Germans may have in hand. They do not 
stand amazed at German valour, German obstinacy, German 
inventiveness, or German imagination; but German 
thoroughness still rouses their astonishment. From which 
it is arguable that we still have not quite caught up to the 
Germans in thoroughness. 

* ” * 


If the Times is to be taken as an organ of the Government 
—and either the Times is an organ of the Government or the 
Government is an organ of the Times—then the probability 
is that the man-power proposals set down for next week will 
be more drastic in form than in substance. The Times during 
the crisis was less wild and more sagacious concerning man- 
power than certain other sheets. True, it did not explain 
why, if the German losses have been heavicr than ours, the 
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Army is in such desperate new need of men ; but it did day 
after day discourage what it called “ panic legislation,” and 
it did—strangely enough for a militarist newspaper—con- 
sistently remember that ships are needed. The Government 
will no doubt take more powers than it will ever use or than 
it could use. The usual high talk about the abolition of 
existing exemptions may be accepted for what it is worth— 
that is to say, nothing. And the theory, so well advertised 
by the Government, that each recruit over the present mili- 
tary age releases a younger man for the front, may be 
accepted at a similar valuation. 
* * * 


Among fantastic notions about reconstruction I prize 
highly the proposed scheme under which the “ voluntary 
workers ” (by which I presume is chiefly meant voluntary 
social workers) are to be “ trained” after the war by the 
Y.M.C.A. Trained for what ? Nobody seems to know. The 
Y.M.C.A. has done good deeds, but what are its qualifications 
for “ training” ? After the war there will be first and fore- 
most an acute dearth of doctors, teachers, and midwives— 
not to mention dentists. Will the Y.M.C.A. set about to 
train voluntary workers for all or any of these vocations ? 
There will emphatically not be a dearth of enthusiasts for 
vague social work—the work of trying to lift other people to 
the same wd pay of civilisation as themselves, the work 
of “ doing g to,” in brief the work of miscellaneous in- 
quisitive interference with the lives of strangers. There 
never has been such a dearth, and until income-tax is 
raised to about eighteen shillings in the pound there won’t be. 
I hear further of a proposal for establishing, after the war, 
Y.M.C.A. centres in all villages independent of the parsons 
thereof. This proposal, if it is pushed, will need very careful 
examination. _ SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


OURSELVES 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Your issue of March 9th contains an article headed 
*“*German Socialists and the Inter-Allied Manifesto,” which 
accuses the Majority Socialists, who control Vorwdrts, of some- 
thing like moral bankruptcy, because they ask for a settlement 
which recognises the achievements of might, and which only in a 
very limited way accepts approximation to the ideal. In your 
next issue you correct the data on which your article was 
based ; but the alteration does not affect your argument. 

I find the article hard reading. I should have thought it 
impossible for THE NEw STATESMAN to publish such an argument 
without some accompanying consideration of the implications it 
carried. But so it is. We cannot, however, omit these implica- 
tions. They are, unfortunately, obvious to other people. 

I take a typical quotation from the article in Vorwarts :—“ In 
place of an abstract universally just formula, would it not be 
better to seek a basis of practical agreement answering to condi- 
tions as they now exist?” I suggest that the spirit of this 
quotation is not peculiar to Germany, but is in reality quite as 
truly representative of ourselves. We demand from Germany 
and her Allies the right of self-determination, the principle of 
restoration, the sanctity of pledges. How do we stand in regard 
to these important matters? In Ireland, in the Transvaal, and 
in India there are Nationalist movements. Are we prepared to 
withdraw our troops and allow a plebiscite on the issue of sepa- 
ration? We hold Gibraltar because it is the gateway of the 
Mediterranean. Is it legitimate for us to do this, but illegitimate 
for Germany to hold West Poland, which is the gateway of 
Berlin? Are we to urge a consideration of dates? Austria has 
held Bohemia much longer than we have held Quebec. We 
rightly blame Germany for her broken word to Belgium. But no 
nation was ever pledged more solemnly than we were pledged, 
first by Gladstone and then by Salisbury, to see that the occupa- 
tion of Egypt should be only temporary. Is there any reader of 
Tue New STATESMAN who believes that we shall stir an inch from 
Egypt until we are pushed? Mesopotamia lies in the future, 
but in the light of our past can any reasonable person doubt 


what that future will be? It is plain that we must make our 
choice. We can accept for ourselves the principles we recommend 
to the Central Powers, or we can reject them. But if we reject 
them, we must leave accusations of moral bankruptcy to others. 

These considerations are no mere dialectical points. They 
strike to the heart of the Allies’ policy. I think that of late they 
have been much present in Mr. Wilson’s mind. It is at least a 
notable fact that in the Four Points self-determination finds no 
mention, and that the allusion to the known wishes of peoples is 
very slight. Instead prominence is given to something quite 
different—that we should do what is best for the peoples of 
disputed districts. This is vastly nearer to practical politics, 
but it is also much more liable to varying interpretation. It is 
perhaps because of this that Count Hertling has found no difficulty 
in accepting it. 

Let us face the music. We do not propose to give up any 
territory of value which we held before the war, no matter how 
we have come by it. The Labour Party’s proposal for Central 
Africa is a proposal of give and take. And even it is not a 
Government proposal. But if we sit tight, it is unreasonable to 
expect that other people won’t do so also. It comes, therefore, to 
this : that if the cause “ for which our dead have died ” was just, 
the terms for which our living are to be led to death are essentially 
unjust. 

It may seem a lamentable conclusion to a victory-bemused 
people. But we cannot disregard it for that. What, then, is the 
real object ? Is it that the status quo is our best approach to 
justice ?° It looks like it. And would this be such a bad issue ? 
The enemy has spoken of concessions in notorious cases. To get 
peace he would probably yield something more. And it seems 
that we might add to these Disarmament and the League of 
Nations, in reality of far greater world -value than any transfers 
of territory. And beyond these things lies the economic boycott. 
Would it not be the wisest of all solutions, effecting as it would 
the defeat of Prussian militarism, leaving the minimum of ill 
will, and casting the maximum of odium and ridicule on war ? 

It is worth remembering that Mr. Wilson’s first thought was 
that only a peace without victory would give the results the world 
needs. There is just one other thing to say. Territorial adjust- 
ments dictated by force can seldom have much relation to justice. 
The secret treaties on our side and Germany’s present action are 
good evidence of this truth. The adjustments have got to be 
made. But the only Power that will make them fairly is the 
rising Power of Democracy and Socialism, of whose oncoming the 
Russian Revolution is only one sign.—Yours, etc., 

A. K. BULLEY. 

[We cannot deal with all Mr. Bulley’s dialectical points in a 
footnote, though we think they could all be met. But we would 
remind him of Vorwdrts’ damning phrase “this is no moral 
question, only one of facts,” and we must emphatically disagree 
with his convictions—we fear the wish is father to the thought— 
that Germany is ready for a status quo ante peace at this moment, 
that there could be such a thing as a status quo ante peace, and 
that any made with her under present conditions could 
mean “the defeat of Prussian militarism.” It is easy, by 
ignoring the difference between European and non-European 
races, by emphasising the weak points in our own armour (of 
which Ireland is the chief), by putting dismembered Poland on 
the same plane as the rock of Gibraltar, by ignoring the difference 
between defensive precautions and aggressive preparations, to 
make it appear as though England versus Germany were six of one 
versus half-dozen of the other. But we commend him (1) to the 
study of neutral democratic opinion, (2) to the study of the 
Lichnowsky disclosures, (3) to the origin and growth of the 
League of Nations and Disarmament propaganda, and (4) to a 
comparison of Mr. George’s last War-Aims programme with the 
deeds of the supposedly reasonable and repentant Germans in 

Eastern Europe.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE RUMANIAN BOYARS 


To the Editor of TuE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of March 16th it is stated that “ the 
main interest in the world of the Rumanian Boyars—who had 
been pro-Germans throughout the war—is to maintain the owner- 
ship of their landed estates against the peasants who till them.” 

In what is concerned with a new class of Rumania the state- 
ment is absolutely correct, but the title of “‘ Boyar” needs some 
explanation which might be of interest. The good old “ Boyars,” 
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with a great social and cultural responsibility, faithful keepers 
of the treasures of a characteristic life and civilisation based 
on Latin traditions, have disappeared for nearly two hundred 
years. The result of their noble work was that the Ruma- 
nian principalities Wallachia and Moldavia attained in the 
seventeenth century the rank of a great cultural centre for the 
whole Near East (vide “The Travels of Macarius.” English 
Travel. London). There were printed books for the whole of Asia 
Minor, even for Arabia, and the riches of the Rumanian soil and 
the pious generosity of the old “ Boyars ” sustained the greatest 
part of the monasteries of the Orient. 

This leading class of the Rumanian people were destroyed by 
the corrupt Greeks of the Fanar—sent us by the Turks—who 
took their riches and their title. The Rumanians have a very 
characteristic name for these new kind of Oriental Feudals— 
chokoi. It means the worst and basest type of parvenu. 
There are some hundreds of families of such unscrupulous ad- 
venturers, whose “‘ main interest is to maintain the ownership of 
their landed estates and their privileges.” They consider it a 
shame to speak the “ vulgar” Rumanian . The power 
of these families was strengthened by the support of the Austrian 
policy, so that the chokoi—the parvenu—with his Oriental soul, 
took the governing methods from the Austrian families with 
whom they are as like as two drops of dew. The Rumanian 
chokoi brought not only his equipage from Vienna, but his political 
ideas. Unfortunately the chokoi played a very important part in 
the last thirty years, and the artificial policy of the late King 
Carol was strongly supported by them. Austria has been 
especially interested to maintain the very profitable state of 
things resulting from the ignorance and the oppression of the 
Rumanian people, whom the Austrians granted the role of a 
“ cushion ” against Russia. Many indications were given to King 
Carol that his policy was artificial, and among these indications 
were the revolts of the peasants, which reached the climax in 1907. 
The leading chokoi made always the changes or reforms under the 
danger of a disaster and with the eye and heart to their own 
interest. After 1907 they allowed some futile reforms. Now 
they hope that the Germans will protect their privileges, and 
therefore they are ready “‘to form a conservative government,” 
as you wrote. They want also the abdication of King Ferdinand, 
because he pledged himself—even from 1909 when only Crown 
Prince—to liberate the peasants, and thus to employ this great 
dormant energy for the future of Rumania. For the time being 
his abdication will be sure. 

I think that what is worth to be known is that the “ Boyars,” 
as they call themselves without any rights—correctly the chokoi 
—are a very small parasitical element in the life of the Rumanian 
people. They are pro-Germans only. But the whole Rumanian 
people—14,000,000 in all—is whole-heartedly on the side of those 
who fight for the triumph of liberty.—Yours, etc., 

46 Stanhope Gardens, S.W. D. N. Crorori. 


VILLAGE LIBRARIES 


To the Editor of Tue New Statesman. 

Sir,—For nearly thirty years it was my privilege to be the 
Secretary of Dr. Daniel Williams’ Charity. A certain portion 
of the income, under a will dated 1716, is spent on “ Bibles, 
catechisms, and good practical books, to be given to the poor.” 
The choice of books and methods of distribution suitable for 
the eighteenth century and first half of the nineteenth were 
not the best for the latter part of the nineteenth and beginning 
of the twentieth. Bibles had become cheap and plentiful, and 
catechisms were practically a thing of the past. The question 
of “ good practical books” came more and more to the front. 
At one time most of the books were entrusted to various persons, 
especially ministers, to give away in their discretion. But the 
establishment of libraries intended mainly for the poorer part 
of the population, in various towns and villages, sometimes 
independent, sometimes managed by a church or chapel, opened 
new channels. Other methods might still be used, but there 
was no better one than placing books in these libraries. 

Then there was the question, what are “ good practical books ” ? 
What this meant in 1716 was, books that are good for the practice 
of life, for the formation of character and conduct; and that 
was what we tried to keep in view. A book that boy or girl, 
man or woman, will be the better for reading is a “* good practical 
book.” And so usually we gave travels, history, biography, 
poetry, natural history, popular science, and fiction and children’s 
books, such as we should wish to see our own sons and daughters 





reading, knowing that they would be the better for it. Of 
course judgment as to choice of books differed, and at one time 
it must be confessed a certain amount of trash seems to have 
been asked for and given; but the ministers and librarians, 
as a rule, were glad to receive better stuff for their readers, knowing 
that anyone who merely provides quantities of worthless stuff 
because that is what people demand, and then congratulates 
himself on his flourishing business, has let himself down to the 
lowest standard of trade. 

During my term of office I had opportunities of visiting many 
of the Welsh towns and villages to which books had been given, 
and I was assured that the books were valued and read, especially 
in the mining districts,'and not merely the better fiction, but also 
the travels, history, biography,etc. I had not the same oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining how far the books were read in English 
villages ; but I refuse to believe that the English villager is so 
inferior to the Welsh that there is not in him at least a potential 
demand for “ good practical books,”’ and if there be, then surely 
those who have the charge of village libraries are responsible 
for its development and cu) tivation.—Yours, etc., 

51 Howitt Road, Hampstead. Francis H. Jones. 


Miscellany 


THE STYLE OF MR. ASQUITH“ 
‘'[ "= collection of Mr. Asquith’s Occasional Addresses 


contains five long and six short ones, and five 

brief obituary notices. In the case of the first 
four, those on Criticism, Biography, Culture, The Ancient 
Universities and Modern Life, he was free to choose his 
subject ; of the others, the occasion dictated not only the 
theme but its treatment. In reading the latter it is well 
to remember this ; for to fail to notice their propriety is to 
miss their point. 

The book deals with many topics, and there are many 
passages in it which both a lover of exuberance and a lover 
of concision could equally admire. Though Mr. Asquith 
had written no books, we knew from his speeches he wrote 
well. I was amused when the Times reviewer referred to 
aid “from the practised hand of Mr. Gosse,” as though 
Mr. Asquith were not himself a practised and even voluminous 
writer. Many men’s writing is the spoken word on paper, 
merely titivated conversation. But Mr. Asquith actually 
speaks the language of the pen. His oratory is a broad 
continuance of statement, reasoning and reflection, with 
no hazy, no preparatory, interludes. What collected 
vigour of mind that famous concision requires can be 
measured best by those who often take ten minutes to 
knock two sentences into one. He drives a Roman road 
through every subject. And since this book is interesting 
not only in itself, but on account of its authorship (being 
a miscellany, too, it is almost impossible to review it neatly), 
the point where those two separate interests most obviously 
intersect seems the most central one. 

Let us discuss, then, its style. 

It is plain yet ornate, very accurate, succinct and yet 
full and rounded. As in all oratorical styles, heed is paid 
to a simple sonority and easiness of cadence. It is formal 
and traditional rather than personal. It reflects not 
passing moods, but habits of thought and feeling. The 
senses have contributed nothing to its vigour, which is 
intellectual ; nor is it at all indebted to idle meditations for 
richness—the laden camels of such dreaming moments 
have never brought to it their far-fetched consignments of 
spices and dyes. It aims at definition rather than suggestion. 
The emotions it expresses best are those of the intellectual 
or the moral life. Its most obvious merits are those of 
order, brevity, clearness and good manners. It is a mode 
of addressing us that takes for granted that we ourselves 


* Occasional Addresses. Macmillan. 6s. net. 
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are not restless, tired, craving for sympathy or distraction, 
not unbuttoned, but, on the contrary, well-pulled together 
and alert. It leaves the reader nothing to do but under- 
stand, and when so many writers of talent “ put deliberate 
fog on paper” that alone is a refreshment. The pitfall 
of such a style is the too frequent use of clichés of good 
pedigree; its advantage that it almost automatically 
excludes trivial egotism and exterminates misrelated 
ingenuities. Mr. Asquith had written no books, yet we 
knew from his speeches he wrote well. Had he been a 
scholar or historian by profession he would have written 
books extremely thorough and of trenchant classic economy ; 
works which, like Sir Henry Maine’s, would have tempted 
even those not really interested to read on. In a scholar’s 
life (this is a deduction the reader of these Occasional 
Addresses cannot fail to draw) he would have found great 
satisfaction and content. When a peculiar fervour spreads 
through a passage, it is often one in which there is perceptible 
a feeling akin to homesickness for that world in which 
questions are not settled by votes nor by irrelevant adroit- 
ness, where to be impartial is not only no drawback, but 
itself the condition of success. Of course the other side of 
the road in life generally looks the cleanest ; presumably 
it may even seem so “to one” (so Mr. Asquith spoke of 
himself at the dinner the Bar gave in his honour) “ to 
whom fortune has been kind.” But even allowing for 
the undue fascination which the careers of men of thought 
have for men of action, and vice versa, it would be mistaken, 
in the light of such passages, to read his references to the 
atmosphere of contention from which he emerges with 
relief to address his audiences upon such still-life subjects 
as Biography and Criticism, as merely the courteous phrases 
of an eminent man, intended for those who might be feeling, 
at the moment and in comparison, a little unenviable and 
dull. It is certain in the light of those passages they are 
sincere. His Glasgow and Aberdeen Rectorial addresses 
are in the main panegyrics, defiant and triumphant, of 
Ancient Universities; that is to say, of the education 
which has classical literature for its main foundation, and 
philosophy as its apex. For once his enthusiasm is untem- 
pered. He scorns to defend that tradition as a means to 
training the memory or the taste. It is an end in itself— 
a life—and much depends upon its being enjoyed and after- 
wards remembered at its true value ‘“ For the moment,” 
he cries to these young men, “ you are here,” and it is 
seldom we hear in his voice that note of urgency : 


For the moment you are here and can concentrate on the things of 
the mind, installed as you are in the citadel of knowledge. But after 
these student years are over, the lives of most of us are doomed to be 
immersed in matter. If the best gift which our University can give 
us is not to be slowly stified, we must see to it that we keep the windows 
of the mind, and of the soul also, open to the light and the air. 


He goes on to compare “the noble optimism which in 
spite of all disappointments and misgivings holds fast to 
the faith in what man can do for man,” and “ the noble 
pessimism which turns in relief from the apparent futility 
of all such labour to a keener study and fuller understanding 
of the works of God.” The peroration is fervid, idealistic 
and strong. The Aberdeen address closes upon the same 
theme. Both are fine specimens of that lofty and formal 
oratory into which, down the ages from Classic times, so 
much emotion, natural and histrionic, has poured. Indeed, 
I doubt if since Gladstone’s day you could find better. Yet 
quote them I cannot ; so distasteful to me has all eloquence 
of an idealistic strain recently become. I cannot but 
believe that the feeling is shared by those readers, real and 
imaginary, to whom it is the critic’s chief pleasure to fancy 
he is showing what he has found, and that to quote such 
eloquence would have the same effect as if I had promised you 
the sight of a beautiful living man, and then brought you to 
where he lay on a slab, waxy and yellowing and cold, with 


that grimace of meaningless energy on his face so often upon 
the masks of the dead. 

What I have just written would be condemned by Mr. 
Asquith, apart from its general significance which must be 
repellent to him. There is a comment in his lecture on 
Criticism on De Quincey which might make a good many 
critics uneasy. It runs as follows : 

De Quincey, with all his powers, has in him more than a little of the 
literary coxcomb. Whatever may be the work or the author that for 
the time being occupies his pen, he never ecases to be self-conscious ; 
he rarely fails to remind the reader of his own experiences, tastes, 
eruditions, accomplishments; and, whether he praises or blames, 
admires or disparages, you never feel that he has lost himself in the 
subject, but always that he wishes to interest you in the subject 
because it interests himself. 


Yes, it is difficult for a critic not to believe sometimes 
that his own mind and his own feelings are more inter- 
esting to the reader than his subject, and on occasion it 
may even be true; but certainly if that is his constant 
persuasion he can be no critic—an essayist perhaps, but 
not a critic. The passage is interesting, too, because it 
illustrates Mr. Asquith’s preference for the impersonal. I 
do not suppose he would assent to the proposition “ le 
moi est haissable” ; but I think he might say that it was 
very apt to be trivial, and generally an impertinence 
in literature as well as in politics. I note that the only 
writer to whom he is downright unsympathetic in his 
address on Biography (a lecture as light —by-the-by — 
as any dilettante could make it, and as solid as an essay by 
Leslie Stephen) is Rousseau. The qualities of his own 
style have their counterpart in his scale of values and the 
range of his interests, which shows that though it is tra- 
ditional it is also his very own. It is not a Roman toga 
put on for the sake of its seemliness and its air of dignified 
reserve, though the folds of it are often arranged with a view 
to deliberate effect. It is his natural garb, and few other 
men living could wear it without looking as ingrotesque 
as the statue of Canning in Parliament Square. 
DesmonD MacCartuy. 


THE STRANGER 


NEVER am I so alone 
As when I walk amid a crowd: 
Blurred masks of stern or grinning stone, 
Unmeaning eyes and voices loud. 


Gaze dares not encounter gaze, 
Humbled I turn my head aside, 

When suddenly there is a face 
Pale, subdued and grievous-eyed. 


Ah, I know that visage meek, 
Those trembling lips, those eyes which shine 
But swerve from that which they would seek 
With an air piteous, divine! 


There is not a line or scar, 
Seal of a sorrow or disgrace, 
But I know its fellows are 
Burned in my heart and on my face. 


Speak! O speak! Thou art the one! 

But thou hast passed with sad head bowed, 
And never am I so alone 

As I walk amid the crowd. 


March, 1918. RoBert NICHOLS. 
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Music 


DEBUSSY 


LAUDE ACHILLE DEBUSSY, who died last week, 
was, if I remember rightly, born about 1862. 
He was, I know, still in the early fifties, and a 
year or two older than Richard Strauss, who shared with 
him for many years a notoriety greater than any musician 
has enjoyed since Wagner. He was undoubtedly France’s 
greatest living composer, though many good judges see 
in Maurice Ravel, a man ten years his junior, possibilities 
greater than any achievements of Debussy; but that is, 
literally, music of the future. Considering work actually 
done, Debussy has the stronger claim, and this apart 
from the question of originality, which has mainly 
an historical interest—for all composers of genius are 
equally original, but their originality is not equally 
obvious. 

Debussy had undoubtedly musical genius of the very 
first class. L’Aprés-Midi d'un Faune is the work of a 
man who had, to the highest degree, the basic quality 
without which no man can be a great composer, that which 
makes a man a composer rather than a poet or a 
painter or a dramatist or a philosopher, quite inde- 
pendently of his intellectual power and moral character. I 
can only crudely describe that quality by saying that 
the man in whom it exists gazes upon, understands, and 
communicates with the external world through sound. 
It is physical in so far as it undoubtedly results 
from the structure of his brain, and being physical 
it is the least, though it is the only indispensable, factor 
in the equipment of a great musician. No great musician, 
no second-rate musician, no musician worth listening to 
at all, has been without it in varying degrees. Wagner 
had it to a higher pitch than any man known to us; it 
is what makes his music so electric, so overwhelming in 
its sensuous excitement; but it could not make Wagner 
the greatest of all composers, and it could not even put 
Debussy among the great; it left him with Chopin, whom 
he much resembles, not at all in his music, but in type. 
What was it, then, that Debussy, like Chopin, lacked, and 
Wagner had? It was, I think there can be little doubt, 
intellectual power and character. Debussy gives us in 
his music winds, skies, water, and airy spaces, but never 
man; the human element is entirely lacking. He does 
not even give us the emotions aroused by these natural 
things as Beethoven, Schubert, and Wagner do; he merely 
gives us the sense of them. Not that I would belittle 
such a remarkable achievement. I would merely point 
to the distinction, and then draw attention to the fact that 
he wrote only one opera, and that did not deal with human 
beings- at all, but with Maeterlinckian sense-impressions 
labelled with human names. If one concedes that 
the function of art is to reveal the soul of man, it must 
be admitted that Debussy’s is a singularly one-sided, 
incomplete, and inadequate revelation by the side of 
Wagner’s, and this deficiency in humanity is what I meant 
by writing above that Debussy lacked character. That 
he was Wagner’s inferior in intellectual power hardly needs 
proving. I would not go so far as to say that Debussy 
was weak in construction; L’Aprés-Midi dun Faune, 
and, on a smaller scale, many of his pianoforte works, 
are perfect in form, their outlines firm and inevitable. 
But it was a mastery of scanty material; there was none 
of that almost superhuman ease with which Wagner handled 


and shaped such swarms of ideas as would have reduced 
a lesser man to incoherence. The intellectual power of 
the Meistersinger Overture will be a source of joy when 
all interest in Wagner’s operas is dead; it is his most 
enduring quality, and there is nothing like it in Debussy. 
Finally, we come to the deficiency which Debussy shared 
with Wagner, and which excludes both from the company 
of Bach and Beethoven; perhaps it is best summed up 
in the word love. Whether we believe or not that man 
is a spirit, the word stands for something as real, as unmis- 
takable as a tree or a stone. The spirit glimmers faintly 
here and there in Wagner ; it is not perceptible in Debussy, 
who might be not a man, but a metal harp with silver 
strings set in a lifeless plain and played on by the winds ; 
the sea blown on to the shore makes music as beautiful as 
Debussy’s; it, as old Fitzgerald once said, has no soul, 
and it is the grandeur, the sublimity of the soul that makes 
the music of Beethoven and Bach so immeasurably greater 
than the music of Wagner and Debussy. There are many 
people, chiefly among professional musicians, who dislike 
and do not understand this judgment by spiritual values. 
They do not analyse the music they hear except harmonically 
—and harmonic originality is the passport to their favour. 
In discussing Debussy they argue continually as to whether 
he got his harmonic system, whole-tone scale, etc., from 
Rimsky-Korsakov, from Siam, from hearing bells, listening 
to birds, or hanging bits of metal on trees. I have told 
such people tall tales about Debussy, but surely it is obvious 
that all creative artists get their inspiration from thousands 
of sources. Musicians express themselves through their 
ears, and their ears are! ever on the alert picking up 
material. Original ears, that is to say, ears sensitive to sound- 
combinations previous ears were deaf to, pick up original 
material ; the material was always there, but no one before 
noticed it. L’Aprés-Midi dun Faune has been written 
over twenty years, but no one has ever succeeded 
in writing anything equal to it, though nearly every musician 
can now hear that sort of harmony without having to get 
Debussy played to him. The reason why so much attention 
is paid to this point of harmonic originality is because it 
appears to offer an easy path to fame. The great man 
is great, and, being unique, is original; the budding 
composer who is not a great man thinks he can stumble 
across some new system which will make him great, for- 
getting that the new lies abundantly around him all the 
time, that all there ever will be in harmony is here now, 
but that he can only discover what is in him to discover— 
which in most cases is nothing. Therefore, in bothering 
to discuss Debussy at all I take his originality for granted 
and pass to more important things. More than any composer 
who has ever lived, Debussy suggests the landscape-painter, 
and water-colours rather than oils. Nowhere else in music 
do you get such a sense of sky and air and cloud and water ; 
one feels he is a musician who would, above all others, 
have delighted Pater. There is a purity of outline, a 
clarity of colour, a melodic distinction that reminds one 
of the gracious beauty of Pico della Mirandola, and with 
a sudden realisation of his nationality one understands 
that he upholds the grand Latin tradition with its marvellous 
sense of the concrete. Debussy is an artist like Verocchio, 
Donatello, and Cellini. There is no mysticism in his 
Pelléas and Mélisande, only extreme subtlety of sense. 
His rhythms are extraordinarily delicate, supple, and 
wavering; the rhythms of most German composers seem 
coarse by comparison. It is ungracious and miserable 
to dwell on what a man has not given us who has left such 
a wealth of rare beauty behind. A man who can create 
such intangible loveliness as the first Arabesque for piano- 
forte will not come often into this world. 
W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OME time ago I reviewed here a Bibliography of 
S Thomas Hardy by A. P. Webb (since killed in 
action), published by Mr. Frank Hollings, the 
well-known bookseller in Great Turnstile. This was only 
the latest of along series of bibliographies published by Mr. 
Hollings, and he has now followed it up with a new and 
revised edition of Colonel W. F. Prideaux’s Bibliography of 
R. L. Stevenson. 


* * * 


The volume is large and handsome. It is uniform in 
size and binding with the satisfying Pentland Edition of the 
Works, and it runs to nearly 400 pages. There are various 
new things in it. There are corrections, changes in prices 
and location of copies. Room has been made for a descrip- 
tion of the new Letters and of R. L. S. Teuila, a volume of 
posthumously published poems, a few of which have several! 
times been printed as unpublished. “Several interesting 
discoveries have been made, among them being two editions 
of John Nicholson, earlier than the accepted ‘ American 
Series, No. 60’; the copyright editions of The Beach of 
Falesa, and The Beach of Falesa with The Bottle Imp, the 
text of which the first American edition of Island Nights’ 
Entertainments follows ; the copyright edition in three parts 
of Weir of Hermiston; an earlier issue of Ticonderoga ; 
and tie first American edition, so long sought, of Macaire, 
a discovery of special interest to the American collector.” 


* * * 


I have noticed no omissions save that, in the list of works 
dealing with Stevenson, Mr. Frank Swinnerton’s rather 
hostile essay does not appear. Perhaps the late Colonel 
Prideaux’s successor, an American lady, had not heard of 
it; perhaps—but I ought not to make this imputation 
against any bibliographer—she did not like it. At all 
events, unless my eyes deceive me, it is not there. Other- 
wise the book is as exhaustive, the particulars as full, as the 
most exacting connoisseur could wish. The section in which 
I myself take most pleasure is that dealing with the “‘ Juven- 
ilia and Nugae,” which are among the rarest of Stevenson’s 
productions. There is the historical pamphlet which he 
wrote when he was barely sixteen; there is the Appeal to 
the Clergy of Scotland with a Note for the Laity ; above all 
there are his two scientific treatises : Notice of a New Form 
of Intermittent Light for Lighthouses (1871), and On the 
Thermal Influence of Forests (1878), contributed to the 
Proceedings of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts and the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh respectively. I am neither 
sufficiently rich nor sufficiently devoted to Stevenson— 
an author I only really like when I am actually reading him 
—to have acquired first editions of these treatises. But I 
have studiously avoided reading even the reprints. I 
don’t want to read them. I fear that if I read them they 
would prove less dull and polysyliabic than I should like 
them to be. I picture them in imagination as the last 
conceivable things Stevenson might have been expected to 
write: laborious, full of cumbrous hybrid words, pompous, 
pedantic, argumentative, ugly, styleless, incomprehensible, 
diagrammed. It is amusing to think of them being that, 
and one does not want to be disabused. I prefer, therefore, 
to content myself with the descriptions of these works in 
the bibliography. This bibliography I was about to recom- 
mend heartily to all who collect books as well as to all who 
follow the Stevenson cult, when I remembered something 
else I had just been looking at. 


Somebody had sent me The Soldier and His Stamps, 
being No. 1 of the Junior Philatelic Society’s War Books. 
It is a good many years since I collected stamps; and, 
being human, I had half-consciously taken it for granted 
that everybody else had stopped collecting them when I 
did. I had not realised the continued existence of a large 
and flourishing body of philatelists; and, above all, I had 
not entertained the conception of philatelists serving in 
the Army and Navy, facing shells, bombs, gases and bayonets, 
and still thinking of themselves as primarily stamp-collectors. 


x x 7 


There obviously are such people, however. They are 
as proud and happy to be philatelists as others are to be 
geologists and botanists. They have an esprit de corps. 
They are glad when fellow philatelists, winning decorations 
or mentions in despatches, bring glory to the sodality of 
philatelists. They turn to their stamps at every leisure 
moment; they calculate their chances of being sent to a 
front where “ war issues” are plentiful. They have their 
own roll of honour; they keep in touch with their own 
central organisation. ‘“* About the first thing I did,” writes 
one, “ (after the usual first week or two of X-Ray business, 
hot dressings, &c.) was to write home for my ‘ Gibbons,’ 
and then I sent for a large parcel of unpicked ‘ Colonials,’ 
and I can tell you I was as happy as a king and almost 
forgot my pains. Some of the other boys looked at me very 
curiously sometimes, as I was sorting and examining these 
stamps all over the bed; no doubt some of them thought 
the battle had unhinged my mind a little. Nevertheless, 
there were one or two who came up, and they, too, were 
collectors, and we had a chat or two together. . . . After 
a few weeks’ convalescence, I was on my way home to see 
the dear folks, and friends, and my collections.”” One who 
has lest a leg says: “I am more than anxious to be with 
my stamps again”; another: “ I can truly say that during 
the many months I spent in hospital my stamps were a 
great comfort to me.” ‘“* When,” writes a major, “* orders 
to mobilise came to us on August 5th, 1914, I locked my 
stamp albums up in my desk and replaced my catalogues 
and hand-books on my bookshelf. I must admit I was 
fully convinced that Philately was as dead as mutton— 
at any rate until the close of the war.” But no; it wasn’t 
very long before he was getting the new issues from home. 
“On each tour in the trenches I took every stamp paper 
that had reached me by mail and studied them from cover 
to cover. With crowds of time on my hands, I was able 
almost to learn the advertisements by heart, and when we 
got back to billets I sent off my orders.” ‘‘ On the Western 
Front,” he laments, “we have never had the oppor- 
tunities of picking up rarities like our ‘ Long Island’ and 
*Salonica’ brethren, but . . .” It seems queer that 
the collection of stamps should be such a bond between 
men ; that men should desire, if they die, to die like true 
Philatelists ; that, in the midst of terrors by day and night, 
they should find solace in a number of little bits of printed 
paper which have been mechanically designed and pub- 
lished by the world’s Post Offices. ‘“ But,” thought I, 
on closing that Stevenson book, “can I throw a stone?” 
For collectors, whether of stamps, of plants, of fossils, or 
of books, are, at bottom, ministering to the same instincts 
and warding off the same discomforts. Most men are 
children and will have some toy or other to play with. One 
hobby and another, they are all much on the same plane. 
Patmore’s punished child, falling asleep with tearful face, 
leaving beside him on the table pebbles, a piece of beach- 
worn glass, and two French copper coins, “ ranged there 
with careful art,” was father to the man and type of the 
race. We smile at each other’s hobbies, but we are all 
vulnerable. SoLomon EAGLE. 
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THE RISE OF THE CAPITALIST 


The English Middle Class. By R. H. Grerron. Bell. 
8s. 6d. net. 


The first interest with which one approaches Mr. Gretton’s 
book is to see how he will define and how arrange his treat- 
ment of his vast and nebulous subject. But this first interest 
is in some degree disappointed, for he has chosen a definition 
and adopted a severely historico-economic method of 
treatment that elude the main spiritual and social questions 
raised by the term “ middle-class.” He obviously feels 
that his title will raise expectations that he has no hope 
or intention of satisfying ; and he devotes the whole of his 
first chapter to the question of definition, ending with the 
somewhat arid but undeniably precise formula that “ the 
Middle Class is that portion of the community to which 
money is the primary condition and the primary instrument 
of life.” It would have been better, perhaps, if he had 
described his book as being what in effect it is—namely, 
a study of the rise and development of the capitalist class 
in England. But it would be impossible to complain of 
any disappointment after Mr. Gretton’s limitation of the 
scope of his survey ; and, in fact, within its limits, his study 
is an admirable example of economic and social investigation. 

The real objection to his use of the term “ middle-class ”’ 
in this connection is that the particular class which he 
isolates by his definition and studies has in all ages this 
characteristic, that it refuses quite determinedly to remain 
in the middle layer of the community. The middle-class 
in Mr. Gretton’s sense, is less a social stratum and a fixed 
phenomenon than a region, somewhat like the steppes of 
Central Asia, from which great, restless hordes periodically 
march out to the conquest of other countries. He begins by 
pointing out that in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
no class corresponding to his definition recognisably existed. 
But with the increase of trade a class of traders was gradually 
evolved, so that already by the fourteenth century the 
merchants were powerful and even showed some signs of 
constituting themselves, with or without formal recognition, 

into a fourth estate. This was the age of such men 
as William Grevil, “the flower of the wool-merchants of 
England,”’ whose house in Campden and whose memorial 
brass in Campden Church testify not only to his pride and 
his greatness, but also to his “ class-consciousness,”’ to 
the absence of any desire on his part to associate himself 
with the feudal nobility, or to be anything but a merchant. 
The rise of this class was due, Mr. Gretton thinks, following 
Miss Law and other historians, to the great liberation of 
hoarded coin effected by the expulsion of the Jews and 
the downfall of the Templars. But, whatever the cause, 
the important point to be noticed is that a great, wealthy 
and powerful class existed which was far removed in manners 
and in influence from the lower classes, whether villeins 
or freemen, and which yet refused to compete with the 
nobility and acknowledged without reticence the true base 
on which its power and influence rested. 

Here, then, for a moment there was a real middle-class, 
a solid stratum intervening between the lords and the bulk 
of the nation. But it endured in this shape only for a 
moment. The Wars of the Roses swept away almost the 
whole of the feudal nobility and set adrift its estates, the 
means which, in a society in which land was still immeasur- 
ably the most important thing, gave any class possessing 
them an unshakable purchase on the fabric of the State. 
This vacuum, almost automatically, as it were, drew up 
the class of great merchants, who found themselves in the 
position of a nobility, much as a schoolboy may find himself 
the head of his form because others above him have been 
promoted. This process, suddenly and yet not precisely 
effected, was not brought suddenly to an end, so that the 





upward movement of the more successful in the trading- 
class continued, while the institution of company and 
joint-stock enterprise enabled the earlier adventurers into 
aristocracy to maintain some connection with trade and 
to keep up an interest in profit and loss from their landed 
estates. 

Mr. Gretton thinks that this body did not, in fact, shake 
off its middle-class associations till in the early nineteenth 
century it definitely took up the position of an aristocracy 
in its antagonism to the Reform Act and its insistence on 
Factory Legislation. It did not define itself, that is to say, 
or become thoroughly class-conscious till it perceived the 
effective approach of a fresh horde of barbarians, in the 
shape of the manufacturers, whom the Industrial Revolution 
had separated into a class distinct from the workmen, and 
whose passage from the middle-class through an indefinite 
transition to the ranks of the ruling classes was the main 
social feature of the nineteenth century. Whether another 
horde will yet emerge Mr. Gretton does not attempt to 
predict. But possibly the class of trained experts, engineers 
and others, whom some prophets have foreseen, will be the 
next product of this curious terra incognita. 

Out of this summary of development, Mr. Gretton draws 
certain interesting conclusions. He suggests, for example, 
that the middle-class made its most serious mistake in the 
seventeenth century, when, in the Puritan Revolution, 
it tried and failed to make a middle-class State in its own 
image. From this he deduces that the middle-class is 
most successful when it works in the shade, using the organ- 
isations of other classes as stalking-horses for its own designs. 
Thus it used the trade-guilds against the nobles, and thus 
in later years it used the feudal constitution of England 
against the King and the people. He distinguishes also 
in the middle-class a certain essential selfishness. The 
merchant who took over the noble’s landed estates took 
over no responsibilities with them. He hardly realised 
that there could be any responsibilities attaching to property. 
Mr. Gretton quotes Crowley’s epigrams on this point : 

For thys thynge, he sayde, 
Full certayn he wyste, 


That wyth hys owne he myghte 
Always do as he lyste. 


And this is so perfect an anticipation of the charges usually 
brought against the factory-owners in the height of the 
Industrial Revolution that one forbears from establishing 
the parallel any more closely. 

Mr. Gretton has picked out with precision the characteristics 
of the class with which he is dealing. But we cannot help 
thinking that he is suffering from some confusion of ideas, 
and certainly risks causing confusion when he persists in 
calling this class the middle-class, whatever position in the 
community it may occupy. The confusion is all the more 
dangerous since there is a social stratum rightly so described, 
and since this stratum is very intimately connected with the 
subject of Mr. Gretton’s monograph. It is in fact, as we 
have said, the nursery of the capitalist waves which Mr. 
Gretton describes; and it is unfortunately not to be sub- 
jected to any definition so rigid as that which he applies 
successfully to his capitalists. Its boundaries could only 
be demarcated by a test of wealth; and this test would 
involve a scale which would have to be shifted every year. Its 
only recognisable characteristics are, first, that it is, in fact, 
in the middle of the community, and, second, that it has 
bred the capitalist classes by which we are governed. But 
it has no fixed or enduring qualities. Matthew Arnold 
found it dismal, illiberal, Philistine ; but to-day it is markedly 
livelier and more volatile. We know nothing about it 


except that it is the progenitor of aristocracies ; and perhaps 
even now a new, unimaginable nobility is silently taking 
form within it. 
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BARRINGTON’S MEMOIRS 


Recollections of Sir Jonah Barrington. “Every Irishman’s 
Library.” Dublin: The Talbot Press; London: Fisher 
Unwin. 3s. net. 


It does one’s heart good to meet again, after all these 
years, such an old friend as the Comic Irishman. He has 
been living, poor fellow, in sorely reduced circumstances 
of late. Vanished the splendour of his golden days—de- 
throned, exploded, he has miserably lingered on with the 
Eternal Mother-in-law in the repertory of second-class 
entertainers. His place in high life has been filled by a 
less engaging figure, a melancholy man with a touch of 
poetry in him and no aptitude for bulls. But here, in these 
recollections of Sir Jonah Barrington, he is restored to us, 
our old friend. Barrington paints a picture of Ireland as he 
knew it at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. It is an Ireland where many 
bulls are made, much wine is drunk, many heads broken ; 
a land of electioneering, duelling and good-fellowship, a knock- 
about country peopled with comics. But every now and 
then, in the midst of the knockabout, when the jokes have 
waxed most outrageous, there sounds, as characteristically 
Irish as the farce, a note of tragedy—a minor chord that 
quickly resolves itself again, without the least incongruity 
or disharmony, into the liveliness of the jig. There was 
the case, for instance, of Barrington’s youngest brother. 
It began with Captain Gillespie giving a jovial—too jovial— 
dinner party; young Barrington quarrelled in his cups 
with a fellow guest ; there was a challenge. Gillespie acted 
as second to the other party, prevented a reconciliation 
and, on his principal being slightly wounded, refused to 
admit that satisfaction had been given, but took up the 
pistols himself and shot young William Barrington dead. 
It was a most foul and wanton murder. We hear the note 
of tragedy. Gillespie was arrested and tried. A packed 
jury of military sympathisers acquitted him, and the story 
ended in pure farce when Barrington’s elder brother set 
upon the High Sheriff, who had been responsible for the 
selection of the jury, and scalped him of his queue of pow- 
dered hair. The tail, freshly pomaded, was hung up on the 
chandelier at the next county ball, and the painful incident 
of young Barrington’s death closed with all the fun and 
jollity in the world. 

The grim note is heard again when Sir Jonah is speaking 
of his good friends Colclough, Keogh, and Harvey. We 
see them dining together at Harvey’s house, full of wine 
and good humour. Barrington, to be sure, was somewhat 
disquieted by the bantering discussion of a possible revolu- 
tion, but he could hardly have foreseen the circumstances 
in which he was next to meet his three friends. Three 
months later they were all three sticking on spikes over the 
court-house door at Wexford. ‘‘ The heads of Messrs. Col- 
clough and Harvey appeared black lumps, the features 
being indistinguishable ; that of Keogh was uppermost, but 
the air had made no impression on it whatever. His comely 
face . . . was almost the same as in life, his eyes were 
not closed, his hair not much ruffled ; in fact, it appeared 
to me rather as a head of marble with glass eyes than as the 
lifeless remains of a human creature.” They order these 
things better in Ireland. 

The greater number, however, of Barrington’s anecdotes 
come less perilously near the tragic. There is the rich tale, 
for example, of Dr. Achmet Borumborad, the philanthropic 
Turk, who set up a bathing establishment in Dublin where 
he treated the poor free of charge. On the strength of 
this the Irish Parliament voted him a handsome annual 
subsidy until, as ill-luck would have it, some two or three 
dozen M.P.s, who were dining with the doctor, walked in a 
body, being slightly the worse for liquor, into their host’s 


deep salt-water bath; and that was the end of the sub- 
sidies. Now and then we catch a glimpse of a celebrity— 
Wellington, Castlereagh, Grattan, Tone; but most of 
Barrington’s anecdotes refer to his colleagues of the Irish 
Bar and Bench. 

The latter years of his long life Barrington passed in 
France. He has left us a lively picture of Paris during 
the Hundred Days, wherein one is chiefly amazed at the 
courtesy with which the French treated their very inquisitive 
enemy guest. 

He admired Napoleon in so far as he had, by making 
himself Emperor, vindicated the rights of monarchy against 
democracy. He argues, logically enough, that the kings of 
Europe ought to have been grateful to Napoleon for having 
assured their thrones against the rising tide of republican- 
ism. Barrington was far from being a revolutionary, but 
he was a patriotic Irishman and a conscientious opponent 
of the Union. 

To those who are fond of historical gossip and anecdote, 
Sir Jonah may be confidently recommended. His book is, 
perhaps, a little too long, at any rate to read at a sitting ; but 
its division into short independent chapters makes continuous 
reading unnecessary. One can take a sip here and a taste 
there, and always find the book entertaining. One is struck 
in reading these pages by the immense remoteness of 
Barrington’s world. He himself found a great difference 
between the world as he had known it as a youth and as 
an old man. The gulf that is fixed between our time and 
any part of Barrington’s life is a thousand times as wide. 
Indeed, it is not merely one gulf that separates us. We 
have passed the world which stood nearest to Barrington’s ; 
we are in the next universe but one. A double chasm 
divides, as the hymnodist puts it, ‘‘ that happy land from 
ours.” 


THE LIMITS OF MR. MALLOCK 


The Limits of Pure Democracy. By W. H. Mattock. 
Chapman and Hall. 15s. net. 

We always thought that one of the most ingenious and 
ingenuous ways of meeting an awkward argument which 
completely upset the author’s thesis was to be found in a 
medieval writer on political science, Bartolus. In one of 
his books he has just set out at great length an argument 
in support of what he wishes to prove, when there occurs to 
his mind another argument which completely demolishes 
his proof. This is how he deals with a situation which 
must be familiar to all thinkers and writers. He begins a 
new paragraph, “‘ But you may say that . ”—and 
scrupulously writes down the irrefutable answer to his 
thesis. Then, seeing that an irrefutable answer is best left 
alone, he adds with a touch of impatience: ‘* Well, you 
may say,it,” and passes on to another point. Mr. Mallock 
has gone one better than Bartolus, and has made a dis- 
covery which should be of great value to controversialists. 
As it is the corner-stone in his monumental attack upon 
democracy and Socialism, and as many people will probably 
not have the patience to reach the page where it occurs, 
we propose to make a present of Mr. Mallock’s discovery 
to our readers. 

The greater part of Mr. Mallock’s book is devoted to the 
subject of industrial democracy, which he proceeds to destroy 
by smothering it with arguments and the occasional frisking 
of an elephantine ridicule. In order to do this and demolish 
the position of Mr. Sidney Webb and other modern Socialists, 
he conceives it to be necessary to prove that the wage- 
earners get more and the capitalists less than their due 
share out of the products of industry. Not exactly an easy 
task, but Mr. Mallock, like Habakkuk, is capable of any- 
thing. He argues as follows. The due share which a man 
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should receive of the product of industry in the form of 
wages, salary, or profits is the equivalent of what he actually 
produces. Now ‘‘ what each man produces is so much 
of the collective product as would cease to be produced if 


his own efforts were withdrawn, or so much as is added to_~ 


it if his efforts, previously withdrawn, are added to those 
of some given number of other men.” This makes it easy 
to estimate what the employers and the workers respec- 
tively produce. Suppose, says Mr. Mallock, there is a boot 
factory in which there are nineteen manual labourers and 
one directing employer, and they produce between them 40 
pairs of boots per week. Experiments have shown that 
if the employer were removed for a year and his place 
taken by a worker the factory without his directing genius 
would produce only 20 pairs of boots per week, while when 
he returned the output would immediately rise to 40 pairs 
again. Therefore the output of the capitalist employer 
is proved to be 20 pairs of boots and that of each worker 
one pair. Hence we may say that under existing con- 
ditions on the whole ‘‘ what a man or a class receives is a 
roughly accurate index of what he or it produces,” or 
rather that labour receives rather more and the capitalist 
employer rather less than he produces. But Mr. Mallock 
knows that unfortunately Mr. Webb will be quick enough 
to see an answer which completely demolishes the argument. 
“Yes,” Mr. Webb will say, ‘“‘I will for the moment 
accept your hypothesis that if you withdraw your employer 
from the factory the output will fall from 40 pairs to 20 
pairs, and will rise again with his return to the old figure. 
But now, suppose you withdraw all the workers and leave the 
employer alone in the factory, the output will fall not to 
twenty but to zero, and when the workmen return it will 
rise again to forty. This, according to you, ought to prove 
that the output of the workers is 40 pairs of boots, and of 
the employer nothing at all.” But Mr. Mallock is too 
clever for anything, and here comes in his astonishing 
discovery. This argument, he says, is interesting but 
“* absolutely worthless,” and can only be raised by those 
whose object is to evade his conclusion. There are, he 
maintains, two kinds of reasoning, one practical and the 
other speculative. He himself is perfectly justified in argu- 
ing from the hypothesis that the employer is withdrawn 
from the factory because that is possible, and he is using 
practical reasoning; but the Socialist is not justified in 
arguing from the hypothesis that the workers are withdrawn, 
because that is impossible (Mr. Mallock seems not to have 
heard of strikes), and the Socialist is using speculative 
reasoning. As an addition to the art and science of con- 
troversy this discovery of Mr. Mallock seems to us note- 
worthy ; we leave it to each person to decide for himself 
whether normally he would prefer to reason ‘‘ practically ”’ 
with Mr. Mallock or speculatively with the Socialists and 
Mr. Webb. We may add that Mr. Mallock’s book contains 
392 pages, or at a moderate estimate some 160,000 words, 
and that throughout his practical reasoning keeps going 
at about the same level as in the argument quoted by us. 
One point must, however, be noticed. In order to prove 
that the capitalist employer gets rather less than his fair 
share of the products of industry, Mr. Mallock has through- 
out his book implicitly to assume that all the inventions 
of modern industrial machinery are due to the genius of 
the employers. If anyone ventured to question this assump- 
tion, he would, we suppose, be using his speculative reason— 
which is ‘‘ absolutely worthless.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Canterbury Pilgrims and Their Ways. By Francis Watr. Methuen. 
7s. 6d, net. 
The book of historico-literary topography is really getting past a 
joke; and even the mildest-hearted of reviewers might be forgiven 
for expressing some annoyance at a volume which contains (a) an 




































Messrs. DUCKWORTH & CO. 
BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT ON TUESDAY, 
APRIL oth, 1918, THEY WILL PUBLISH 





1 Proressor J. G. ADAMI'S 


Medical Contributions to | 
the Study of Evolution 


Illustrated, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 
Professor ApAmMi, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., 
is Professor of Pathology, McGill University, 
Montreal, and Temporary Lt.-Col. Canadian 
Army Medical Corps, and this work is destined to 
become one of the classics of general biology. 


Mrs. STANLEY WRENCH'S New Novel 


2 
The Devil’s Stairs “3.” 


3 A Second Large Impression of Mrs, VICTOR 
RICKARD'S very successful Novel 


The Light above the 
Cross Roads | 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
‘* An absorbingly interesting novel.’’—Sphere. 
“It isa powerful & highly original story.”—Punch. 
‘A really remarkable novel."—Bookman. 








DUCKWORTH & CO.,3 Henrietta St., W.C.2 































| CHOCOLATE 


| has formed part of the 





ultimate ration of every 
important Arctic expedition. 
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a biscuit it is a perfect 
food. Chocolate contains a 
valuable fat (Cocoa Butter) 
and is therefore an excellent 
substitute for Butter and 
Margarine. 
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We take this opportunity to state that we are sup- 
plying our trade customers with as large a quantity 
of chocolate as the Government restrictions in raw 
materials permit, and express our regret for any incon- 
venience the public may experience in obtaining supplies 
CADBURY BROS. Ltd. 
Bournville, 
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account of the murder of St. Thomas; (b) an account of how the 
pilgrimages began; (c) an account of the main routes, varied by 
a chapter on Chaucer, which quotes what Spenser said of him and 
what Tennyson ; and (d)an account of a modern journey from London 
to Canterbury. We are willing to admit that Mr. Watt has done 
his best with this violently-collected material, and is honest and 
sincere and full of information ; but he has, unfortunately, no genius 
for this sort of book (which requires a special genius), and a style which 
Nature has made flat and uninteresting. But no doubt there are 
some who read this kind of book and derive from it information, 
and even culture, which they would not have thought of looking 
for in a better place. It must be owned, in common justice, that 
there are authors who do the thing far worse than Mr. Watt. 


Chats on Old Clocks. By Arruur Haypen. T. Fisher Unwin. 
6s. net. 

To write a ‘* popular” book, which shall introduce any subject 
clearly to the uninitiated reader, is one of the hardest tasks with 
which a connoisseur can be faced. Mr. Hayden, unfortunately, 
lacks the essential gift of lucid historical exposition, and his book, 
though it appears to be written with knowledge, does not, in our 
opinion, form a good introduction to the study of clocks. The author 
has a style which, while it is not always clear, is often ingenuous. 
He will waste precious space in moralisings on the passing of Time 
or in quotations from Shakespeare and Macaulay, and will at the 
same time confront his reader with such technicalities as ‘‘ a verge 
escapement”’ entirely unexplained. We trust, too, that his facts 
are not often as inaccurate as when he informs us that ‘‘ a.m.” and 
** p.m.” stand for ‘* ante” and ‘* post meridian” respectively. The 
book contains many excellent photographs, and deals with British 
clocks only, 


THE CITY 


ATURDAY last saw the close of the first issue of 
National War Bonds repayable October Ist, 1922, 
~ 1924 and 1927, the Bonds sold from the Ist inst. 
expiring six months later, viz., April 1st, 1928, 1925 and 1928, 
according to series. The total amount of these Bonds 
issued up to the end of last month is about £626,000,000, 
of which approximately £25,000,000 have been bought 
in small amounts from the Post Office. This large total 
is much better than at one time appeared likely, and the 
Business Man’s Week has contributed largely to the figure 
named. The stock markets are idle, but firm, the 5 per 
cent. War Loan having actually risen slightly during the 
week and being now quoted at about £94 1s. 8d. per £100, 
as compared with £94 17s. 6d. this time a year ago. Parti- 
culars of the large amalgamation in the iron and steel trade 
referred to in these notes last week are now out. According 
to a circular issued to its shareholders by the Workington 
Iron and Steel Company, that concern is amalgamating 
with Steel, Peech and Tozer, Ltd., Samuel Fox and Co., 
Ltd., and the Rother Vale Collieries, Ltd., whilst two other 
companies hitherto partially owned by some of the amal- 
gamating concerns, viz., the Frodingham Iron and Steel 
Company, Ltd., and the Appleby Iron Company, Ltd., 
will also enter the amalgamation. The new Company is 
to be known as the United Steel Companies, Ltd., with 
a total loan and share capital of £10,180,000, which, in 
magnitude, brings it right into the front rank of British 
industrial undertakings. To the general public the firm 
of Samuel Fox and Co. is best known as makers of umbrella 
frames, but to the investing public the Workington Iron 
and Steel Company is the most familiar name. Ordinary 
shareholders in the latter Company receive ten 6 per cent. 
Preference and five Ordinary Shares, each of £1, in exchange 
for every ten £1 Ordinary Shares held. This Company’s 
shares were recommended in these notes on June 16th 
last at 26s. 8d., and are now quoted at 29s.; in July, 1914, 
they were quoted at 13s. 9d. The British Government 
has announced that it will no longer pay the interest on 
Russian loans held in this country. 


* * * 


In reading through Lord Leverhulme’s speech at the 
annual meeting held the other day of Lever Bros., Ltd., 
I am reminded of the story of the grocer who, on being 


asked by a lady customer how he managed to live if, as 





he always said, he was selling things below cost, replied, 
“We make it on the paper and string, madam.” Through- 
out almost the whole of his speech the chairman of the 
great soap-making concern pointed out how the sale of 
various articles resulted in loss. The Government has 
requisitioned glycerine at pre-war prices, so that the Company 
is selling that product at about 25 per cent. of the world’s 

rice. During the period covered by the war the average 
oss on Sunlight Soap was 6s. 7d. per ton, and during 1917 
this loss was greater than ever before, viz., £2 3s. 11d. per 
ton, or nearly }d. per Ib. On margarine the Company 
sometimes makes a profit and sometimes a loss. Further- 
more, the Company has five of its factories still in enemy 
hands. This series of disasters has apparently resulted 
in the highest profits in the history of the Company, viz., 
£1,608,778, which is an increase of £254,000 on the 1916 
figures. The five classes of Preference Shares, which range 
from 5 per cent. to 6} per cent., receive the full dividends 
to which they are entitled, as do the 5 per cent., the 15 per 
cent., and the 20 per cent. Preferred Ordinary Shares, 
whilst the Ordinary Shares, of which £2,000,000 are in 
existence (but are not in the hands of the public, being 
privately held), receive 15 per cent. Dividends distributed 
to sharcholders amount to £1,086,582. The amount dis- 
tributed among the workers, under the heading of 
“Prosperity Sharing with Employes, including dividend 
on Co-partnership Certificates,” reaches the respectable 
figure of £130,834, as against £70,209 a year ago and £41,272 


for 19138. 
* * x 


This gigantic undertaking has a total issued capital of 
£15,202,799. It has no less than 48,000 shareholders, 
but, as already stated, the general public does not hold 
the ordinary shares. According to Lord Leverhulme’s 
speech, the business comprises over eighty associated com- 
panies, without reckoning many other companies in which 
ene Bros., Ltd., own less than the whole of the ordinary 
capital. The concern is so world-wide that if its Port 
Sunlight works ceased to make any profit at all, said Lord 
Leverhulme, the profits of the Company would hardly 
suffer at all. In describing his policy of nursing a new 
undertaking for many years before trying to get profits 
out of it, he put rather neatly the favourable features of 
plantation undertakings which are overlooked by the 
man in the street. Referring to the Solomon Islands, he 
said : 

We commenced there planting cocoanuts in the year 1902. For 
ten years it was practically all expense, and we had expenses of 
management, wages of management, &c., to write off, the only item 
we capitalised being the cost of planting and creating the plantations ; 
but all this expense for management we wrote off, and we did this 
for ten years. But all that time the sun was shining and the rain 
was falling, the crop increasing both of cocoanuts on the trees and 
the cattle grazing under the trees, and we began to reap our harvest. 
In 1917 our profits from the Solomon Islands were three times those 
we realised in 1916. This we realised because as the crop increased 
the cost per ton of production decreased, and during last year 
the market price also increased. Similarly with the Congo and 
elsewhere in West Africa. Similarly with many associated companies 
scattered all over the world. 


Lord Leverhulme mentioned that the Government was 
seriously considering the prohibition of the manufacture 
of toilet soap, but expressed the hope that this would not 
take place. The statement that the six-hour working day 
had already been put into operation was incorrect. The 
scheme was being carefully studied, and investigations 
so far were most encouraging : 

But the basis of the six-hour working day must be, as I have 
repeated on all occasions, cheaper production, out of which only can 
a — wage fund be realised from which to pay the same or higher 

wages for fewer hours’ work. It is obvious that this must be the 

basis of a productive enterprise, otherwise the consumer, who is 

906 per cent. a wage-earner, would be living in a fool's paradise. He 

might be working shorter hours and receiving as much e for 

the shorter hours, but the commodities would be so much higher 
in cost that he would have to cut down his purchases exactly to 
balance the increased cost of the commodities produced. 
Lord Leverhulme added that the dividends received by some 
co-partners on the weekly wage list have — over 20s. 
per week during the last year. MIL Davies 
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HE New SraresMAN in 
future can only be sup- 
plied by newsagents to 
customers who have ordered the 
paper in advance. Owing to 
the shortage of paper no further 
copies will be sent out “on 
sale or return.” 


Readers who have been in the 
habit of buying at different 
bookstalls are asked to place a 
definite order with thetr news- 
agent at once. 








B O Oo K ee a, READY. 


Many Special Bargains in Publishers’ Remainders. 
All New Copies offered at Large Discounts from Published Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 
265, High Holborn, London, W.C. 2. 





LECTURES, ETC. 


IONEER PLAYERS.—Sunpay SuBSCRIPTION PER- 
FORMANCES.—For particulars of membership apply 

Hon. Secretary, 31 Bedford Street, Strand, W. 
Tel.: 3873 Gerrard. President: ELLEN TERRY. Stage 
Director: EDITH CRAIG. 


“EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SER VICE,” 


RAINING SCHEME AND LECTURE CENTRE for Teachers 
and Social Werkers, 11 Tavisteck Square, W.C.1. Mansfield House, C 
Town, epens next term as a Residence fer Students of Educational and Soc 

Problems. Special preparation of Teachers for Continuation Classes and Club Work. 
Day Continuation School also opens in connection with Mansfield House Residence, 
Course of Publie Lectures een ot at 11 Tavistock Square, on Tuesday evenings, recom- 
mencing Tuesday, January 22nd. Per pastiontacs apply Hon. Dean, Mas. Macxzxzts, 
M.A. Tutor: Miss Marcaret Fropsuam, 


Pe wesr xe EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
for President : Rt. Hoa. 

















gore A and Seqretary Mr Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawzxxce. 
pas LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 


Road, E. 1. Coogee Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, sy my ~ 
post free from 





ine for Men and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. 


REGISTRAR. 
OLLEGE OF SWEDISH REMEDIAL EXERCISES, MASSAGE, 
ay A MEDICAL > =p ay —Students are hey Exasninatioos 
Practi engertgnee s 

give at as clarge Landon Howpiale oe ferther apply to A Baown, 
Pembridge ll. Telephone, Park. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 
HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES. Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a » view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this College to well-ed: entlewomen. 

One year's training. This training is recognised by the Roya! Sanitary Institute. 
NFANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 
caiems Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres 
4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., bas an Emptoruewt Bureau, licensed 
by the Londen County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help te enquirers. 
A’nominal fee of 2s. is charged te applicants who are not members, end thio covers 6 


period of 
SCHOOLS. 


TS paar peopl GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
bas opened as experiment to offer a first-class MODEBS EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. 28 =. Swedish Drill, 


4 a 
jucation during Preparatory age. 
Principals: The MissEs MANVILLE. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON 
House built for the purpose in bealthy aad beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study, ~~ physica! training. — pecuases for the Universities. 
Full domestic course or pupils and ex students. Principals: Miss 


Tusopora Crarx and Mise K. M. Extis. 
LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
be Sites AGCRAS WOtR. 


en 
Tel. : 7 Graysh 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


teeny ee apetiontion ts to Miss ALICE | a ROBINSON, late Scholar ef Newa- 























Musie A 
Cookery, Fine Laut 
service of the house. 














ham College (H pos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
~ MISCELLANEOUS. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of «| fey 
description accurately and ptly executed. 


ists pooiied. Meetings reported.— 
ROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. ‘Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
PEST ae, care a 





THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 1. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 

SPECIAL EXHIBITION of Smocks, Jerkins 

and “‘ Dalmaties” from Feb. 25, for a few weeks. 











The Humanist 


_Twopence Monthly. 








The April number, just issued, contains articles by 
HARRY SNELL and H. J. GOLDING. 

The Humanist is the religious paper for Socialists and 

Reformers. Send 2s. 6d. for year's subscription to— 

17 Jounson’s Court, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


WATTS & CO., 








pag ge om and TYPING (confidential work under- 

Correspondence and ‘_o kept in order, Transla- 
ann'S ‘keeping, Blue Book and Reference Work, Collection of 
Materials at British Museum or elsewhere.—Mrs. WESTBROOK and 
Miss M. Harris, Outer Temple, 222 Strand, W.C. 2. 


THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF SERVICE. 


The League was founded in 1910 to save the lives of mothers and 
children by preventive care. It is concerned with the care of the mother 
during the ante-natal and post-natal periods, as well as of the infant 
after birth. The work undertaken for motherhood includes Maternity 
Clinics associated with health visiting, daily dinners for expectant and 
nursing mothers, and various activities for education. The care of 
the child is continued after birth by means of Infant Consultations, 
Health Visiting, etc. 

INFANT WELFARE CENTRES ORGANISED BY THE LEAGUE. 
Kine's Cross - 128 Pentonville Road, N. 1, 
BaTTEeRsEa 
HAMMERSMITH - 
MARYLEBONE - 
SHOREDITCH - 
STerxey - 

128 Pentonville Road. N. 





152 Kingsland Road. N.E. 
Church Street, Minories, E. 
Mrs. Micuact. 


Offies : 
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THE LABOUR PARTY: 





ITS PROGRAMME AND 





ITS POSSIBILITIES 





A Course of Three Lectures to be given at 
King’s Hall, King Street, Covent Garden, on 
Fridays, at 8.30 p.m., beginning 26th April, 
1918, by The Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, 
M.P., Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Sidney Webb 


Programme 


I. 26 April THE AIMS OF LABOUR. 
Chairman: Mr. MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Lecturer: The Rt. Hon. ArtHuR Henperson, M.P. 


II. 3 May. NATIONAL FINANCE: WHAT THE LABOUR PARTY 
INTENDS. 


Chairman : Miss MACARTHUR. 
Lecturer: Mr. Srpney WEsp. 


III. 10 May. THE CLIMATE AND SOIL FOR LABOUR CULTURE. 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. J. H. THOMAS, M.P. 
Lecturer: Mr. BERNARD SHAW. 


Admission will be by ticket, for the Course or for each Lecture separately. As the accommodation 
is limited, preference will be given to applicants for tickets for the whole Course. Applications for 
single tickets will be reserved until April 18th, 1918, after which the remaining seats will be allotted 
according to priority of application. 

The price of tickets for numbered and reserved stalls is half-a-guinea for the Course of three, 
or five shillings for a single Lecture; for numbered back “‘ balcony” stalls and gallery seats five 
shillings for the Course, or half-a-crown for a single Lecture ; for numbered upper gallery and back 
“ balcony ” stalls half-a-crown for the Course, or one shilling for a single Lecture. 


The whole of the receipts, after paying for the hall, printing, and postage, will be applied to the 
assistance of the Department of Intelligence and Research, which the Labour Party is about to 
develop. 

Applications for tickets should be sent to the Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, 
London, S.W, r. 
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